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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice, and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
On international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 
national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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POLITICS AND CHANGE IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
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peace and security. In providing for 
General Assembly election of six non- 
permanent members they sought to give 
added strength and prestige, as well as 
political balance, to the Council. The 
provisions that were inserted in the 
Charter for this second composition as- 
pect were carefully drafted to assure the 
realization of these objectives. They thus 
provided that “due regard” should be 
paid “in first instance to the contribution 
of Members of the United Nations to the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security and to the other purposes of the 
Organization.” To this they then added 
that the General Assembly should “also” 
give heed in electing members “to equit- 
able geographical distribution.” The or- 
dering of these criteria is important. 
The membership of the Security Coun- 
cil in its early years conformed to this 
original concept of a body containing a 
composite of the principal elements of 


power in the UN on the one hand, and 
an equitable representation of the chief 
geographical groupings of states active in 
UN politics on the other. As more states 
have joined the Organization and as the 
economic and political strengths of na- 


tions have changed, the original balance 
between primary and secondary powers 
within the Organization has likewise 
changed. Some states have approached 
Great Power strength. Powers that were 
formerly enemy states, and economically 
and militarily prostrate, have recovered 
industrially, been accepted as friendly 
members of the commu- 
nity, been admitted to the United Na- 
tions, and been encouraged to rebuild 


international 


military strength at least within bounds. 
Furthermore, with the tremendous in- 
crease in the numbers of new states the 
task of achieving “equitable geographical 
distribution” among the elective mem- 
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bers of the Council has become a more 
complex problem. The pressures tor 
gaining elective seats have at times re- 
sulted in more emphasis being placed 
upon political support than on past and 
potential contributions to the miainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 
The point has been reached where it 
can hardly be said that there now is 
an “equitable” distribution of Council 
seats. The ratios of the numbers of states 
in the various groupings to their seatings 
on the Council are completely out of line 
with what they were when the original 
allocations of seats were agreed upon in 
1946. 
UN membership, while the number of 
Security 
static. 


This is due to the large rise in 


Council seats has remained 
Thirty-two Members have been added 


to the United Nations since the first 


meeting in 1946. This is an increase of 
60 percent in the size of the Organiza 
tion. 

During the period from 1946 to 1960, 
the Latin American membership has re 
mained constant. The Commonwealth 
group, including its Afro-Asian mem 
The West 


ern European members have risen from 


bers, has risen from 6 to 10. 


7 to 14. The Eastern European Member 
States, including the USSR and Finland, 
have grown in number from 6 to 11 
Meanwhile, the Afro-Asian grouping 
not counting China, Israel, or the Com- 
monwealth states—has jumped from 10 
to 24. 

It is anticipated that before the end of 
1960 the Security Council and the Gen 
eral Assembly will be called upon to act 
on five or six additional applicants—all 
By 
the close of 1961 the membership of the 


newly independent states in Africa. 


UN will probably have risen to go. 
Within three or four years it may reach 
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100. Thus, in a little over a decade and 


a half the size of the Organization may 


reach a growth figure of an 80 percent 
increase over the original membership. 
A 100 percent increase is not impossible. 

Whatever the ultimate membership of 
the United Nations may turn out to be, 
by the end of 1960 the competition ratio 
for the one clective seat customarily avail- 
Atro-Asian 
grouping, not counting the countries that 


able to members of the 
are elected through the Commonwealth 
seat, will have mounted to 29 to 1. From 
a political point of view, the Afro-Asian 
membership must be reckoned as com 
prising all of the states that meet in 
caucus, including India, Pakistan, Cey 
lon, Malaya, and Ghana, even though 
these latter countries normally stand for 
election via the Commonwealth seat at 
this time. 

It is understandable that there is dis 
Atrican 


measure ol 


satisfaction among Asian and 


leaders with their relative 


representation on the Security Council 
and that there are pressures for obtaining 
a more balanced representation on this 
and other elective organs. Proposals have 
been advanced in the General Assembly 
each year since 1956 for increasing the 
membership of the Security Council to 
correspond more accurately to the facts 
ot the present-day membership of the 
UN. 


should be faced frankly and deliberately. 


The implications of such a move 


Enlargement of the Security Council 
raises important questions about the bal 
ance between permanent and non-perma- 
nent members. It raises queries about 
the ability of a larger body, with different 
ratios of membership, to act effectively in 

' There have been 


f increasing the size 
the Charter 


numerous writings on the subject 
of the UN organs and amending 
Among the most relevant to our 
sion ate the memorandum on “Some Implications of 
Expanding United Nations Membership,’ by Eric Stein 


discus 


the event of a threat to peace or an act 
of aggression. It opens the question of 
what consequences a change might have 
upon struggles for power within the Or- 


the 


whether the size of the Council can be 


ganization. It poses question of 


enlarged without altering the voting 
arrangement, or extending the veto. Fi- 
nally, there is the query whether agree- 
ment can be obtained to adopt the neces- 


sary Charter amendment.’ 


1. Record of Representation in 

Security Council 

One of the original principles concern- 
ing Security Council composition was 
that it be generally representative of the 
United Nations so as to be competent 
to “act on their behalf.” 

The initial distribution of the elective 
seats upon the Security Council followed 
the lines of the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
arrived at informally in London among 
the principal powers prior to the first 
election in 1946. This allocated 2 seats 
to the Latin American states (20 in num- 
ber), 1 seat to the Western European 
states numbering 6 Mem- 


(then 


(originally 
bers), 1 to the Commonwealth 
comprising 5 Member States), 1 to the 
Central and Eastern European states (of 
which there were at that time 5 in the 
UN allied with the USSR), and 1 to the 
countries of the Middle East, Asia, and 
Africa (10 in the original membership 
of the UN excluding the Common- 
wealth). 

There has been a running disagree- 
ment between the United States and the 
the Soviet Union over the continued ap- 


plicability of this Agreement beyond the 


for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
(New York, 1956), and the book by Francis O. Wilcox 
M. Marcy, Proposal: for Changes im the 
(The Brookings Institution, Washing 


. 1955), especially Chap. 10 


and Carl 
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United Nation 
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The record of elections 


from 1946 to 1959 shows, nevertheless, 


first elections. 
that the geographical allocations have in 
fact been generally followed in subse- 
quent elections to the Security Council. 

The Soviet Union has argued that 
Eastern Europe has not in practice had 
the measure of representation which it 
believed it was to receive under the 1946 
Agreement. The accompanying tabula- 
tion shows how baseless this argument 
is. At no time until the year 1957 was 
the so-called Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean seat occupied by a state from an 
other part of the world. The territories 
of Greece and Turkey are situated physi 
cally in southeastern Europe. And while 
they are allied with the Western powers 
they do represent Eastern European 
views, albeit quite different politically 
from the states allied with the Soviet 
It is important that their views 


the 


Union. 


be heard occasionally in Security 


Council. Moscow claimed in 1949 when 
Yugoslavia was the successful candidat 
over Czechoslovakia that it did not rep 
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among the states of the Middle Eastern 
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FIGURE 1 
Election of Non-Permanent Members of Security Council, 1946-1959 
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larity among the Member States in these 
groupings, and there has been relatively 
little complaint about representation. The 
elections of Latin American states, which 
customarily have followed the candida- 
cies put forward by their caucus, have 
followed no comparable systematic cycle 
of rotation. There has been a measure 
of akernation between what might be 
classified as northern and southern Latin 
American countries. The over-all result 
of the elections of these states shows, 
nevertheless, the effects of considerable 
pulling and hauling within this group. 


II. Arguments Over Enlargement of 
Council 

Proponents of enlarging the Security 
Council take the view that the member- 
ship of the Council in order to command 
the greatest respect and influence should 
reflect the principal elements of power 
and attitude within the United Nations. 
They believe that the best way of assur- 
ing a fair representation of these ele 
ments, in terms of today’s UN member- 
ship, would be to increase the size of the 
Security Council. They believe further- 
more that this would eliminate struggles 
across regional groupings for a disputed 
seat. 

By adding to the number of seats on 
the Council, a more adequate representa- 
tion could be provided for African, 
Asian, and Middle Eastern viewpoints, 
instead of compelling the large number 
of states in this variegated expanse to 
have but one regularly elected spokes- 
man. The interests, problems, and cul- 
tures of these three areas are so diverse 
that no one member can speak adequately 
for all of the parties or groups of states 
that caucus together in this grouping. 


Additional representation should be ar 


ranged on a regular basis; resort to the 


device of ad hoc participation should be 
limited to instances when a question be- 
fore the Council specially affects the 
interests of a given member. Admittedly 
some of the newer states in this region 


are hardly qualified to assume all of the 


responsibilities expected of Council mem 
Nevertheless, those nations which 
to the 


bers. 


are in a position to contribute 
maintenance of peace and security should 
represent the 


have an opportunity to 


views of their respective area, just as 
equitably as do corresponding powers in 
the older, more established regions 
Enlarging the Council could not be ex 
pected to end all struggles for power or 
prevent the occurrence of occasional chal 
Episodes 


lenges across regional lines 


such as the marathon balloting contest 
between Turkey and Poland at the Four 
teenth Session of the General Assembly 
in 1959 could still happen where a state 
situated on the fringe of one area decides 
to compete for a seat generally occupied 
by states of a neighboring area of which 
But attempts by 


it also forms a part 


states as remote as the Philippines and 
Japan to occupy the Eastern European 
seat should be less frequent if a more 
adequate representation were regularly 
provided for the Afro-Asian states. 
Soviet delegates have argued that there 
is no need for changing the Organiza 
tion. They have maintained that a guar 
antee of equitable geographical distribu 
tion along the lines of the Gentlemen's 
Agreement of 1946 is the primary need 
and that such a guarantee would im 
One 


hend the Soviet desire to have one of its 


prove the situation. can compre 


own allies regularly on the Council. But 


this would neither balance the Council 
properly nor satisfy the ambitions of the 
Afro-Asian states. Suggestions have been 


made that the Latin American and West 
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ern European states should yield some of 
their places. If this were done, the So- 
viets argue, no enlargement of the Coun- 
cil would be needed. 

In speaking to this argument the 
French delegate told the Special Political 
Committee in 1959 that proportionate 
figures show that the present distribution 
is in fact “unduly favorable to Eastern 
Europe at the expense of Western Eu- 
rope.” And Latin American delegates 
have insisted that the differentiation be- 
tween the interests and problems of the 
of North, and South 
America is comparable to that between 
the Asian, Middle Eastern, and African 
countries and that therefore it would be 


states Central, 


pointless to reduce the number of places 
assigned to Latin America. 

Remarks such as these indicate that 
it would not be easy to obtain agreement 
to reduce the number of seats which 
groups of states have been accustomed to 
occupying for fourteen years. In the 
eyes of many, matters would be helped 
little by reducing either the Latin Ameri- 
can or the Western European seats in 
order to Asia 


Africa. This would simply put the same 


increase those for and 


shoe on the other foot. The shoe would 
remain several sizes too small. 

The principal position taken by the 
Soviet Union, and its supporters, is that 
any increase in the membership of the 
necessitate amendment of 


Council will 


the Charter. And this, it has insisted, 
cannot be considered “in the absence of 
one of the permanent members of the 
Security Council, namely, the People’s 
Republic of China.” 

Reasoned appeals by Asian, African, 
European, and other states to rectify the 
present representation situation without 


? See statements of Soviet delegate A. A. Sobolev at 
290th and 134th meetings of the Special Political 


waiting for a solution of the China issue 
have failed to move the Soviet Union, 
which insists that the admission of Red 
China is the most pressing issue. Moscow 
apparently believes that time is on its 
side, and it is using this as a lever for 
gaining Afro-Asian support for carly 
seating of a Peking delegation. Some 
Asian delegates sympathetic to the seat- 
ing of Red China have taken the stand 
that no move should be made on the en- 
largement question that might seem like 
“pressure” to Moscow. 

There are other arguments against en- 
larging the Security Council. Some point 
to the fact that the number of seats can- 
not be increased without at the same 
tume making some change in the voting 
These arguments will be 
discussed below when treating the voting 
issue in more detail. 

Some have taken 
that, since the operation of the Security 
Council has been rendered largely nuga- 
tory by the disagreement among the 


provisions. 


persons the view 


Great Powers, increasing the size of the 
This 


may be true when the problem is to get 


Council would not really matter. 


decisive action from the Council to main- 
tain or enforce international peace and 
security where Great Power conflicts are 
But as has been said before, 
circumstances may arise in which these 


involved. 


are not directly in play, and where the 
It should be 


remembered that to deal with these, as 


Council may be able to act. 


well as all matters referred to the Coun- 
cil, it is desirable that this organ should 
be as strong and as representative as 
possible under the terms of the Charter 
prescription. 

Any proposed move which would, 
however, allow a group of small powers 
Committee, October 17 and 24, 1050, Dx 
A/SPC/SR.129 and A/SPC/SR.154 


cuments 
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to impose their will upon the Great 


Powers that must supply the bulk of the 
manpower and treasure, if a war should 
UN 


acceptable to 


result from a entorcement action, 


will not be the Great 


Powers. This is as today as it was 


truc 


when similarly stated at San Francisco 


in 1945. Any step must, therefore, con 


sider the primary position of the Great 


Powers. 


III. Moves to Increase Council 
Membership 


At the San Francisco Conterence 
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The simplest alternative, in the sense 
that no veto problem would arise, would 
be to add two elective seats, allocating 
one or both of these to the Afro-Asian 
countries. This would give these states 
permit 


Asian, 


countries, 


more reasonable representat 1oOn, 


seating of at least two 


Atrican 
more 


regular 
Middle 


and 


Eastern, or 


provide a_ balance nearly 


h the 
UN 


‘ 1 , 
a step should ease the 


the various 
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equated wit sizes of 
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pressure that has 


been focused upon the Eastern European 
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the balance fixed by the Charter between 
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special funds, and size of armed forces.’ 
On the other hand, it should be borne in 
mind that India’s philosophy of non- 
violence and tolerance might cause re- 
luctance on her part to support the use 
of force to uphold the Charter. Hence, 
there may be doubts whether India 
would meet all the requisites of a perma- 
nent member in the full sense of the 
Charter, given her present policies. Fur- 
thermore, some UN Members might be 
opposed to giving the Commonwealth 
countries two permanent places. 

An increase of one permanent and one 
elective member would maintain the 
present balance between permanent and 
non-permanent members. It would, how- 
ever, add another veto and necessitate 
corresponding Charter revision. Raising 
the question of new permanent seats 
could open a Pandora’s box. One basic 
problem would be modifying the voting 
formula. This will be discussed shortly. 
Another difficulty is that many Members 
of the UN have ambitions to hold a 


* The following figures show some of the 


the Afro-Asian area. 


Gross Nat'l 


Population Product 1957 
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permanent seat. Opening the list would 
inevitably bring into issue the political 
balance both within the permanent mem- 
bers’ group and the Council as a whole. 
Then too, thought cannot be restricted to 
Asian powers alone as new permanent 
members. The the 
Council is global, and its effectiveness 
depends in considerable measure upon 
having a composition that is representa- 
tive of the major poles of power within 
the UN membership. 

Claims have long been advanced by 
Brazil that the Latin 
should have a 
Council and that Brazil's size and posi 


responsibility of 


American area 


permanent seat on the 
tion entitle it to such a privilege. If one 
the factors that 


for international 


considers various are 


needed maintaining 
peace and security, there are other states 
that merit as much or more considera 
tion, although none of them rates in the 
same power class with Britain, the Soviet 
Union, or the United States.” None of 


these states ranks with India in size or 


ms that exist among the six Most popul 
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But in terms of gross na- 
the 
United Nations, and general interna- 


population. 


uonal product, contributions to 
uonal status, Canada, Italy, and Japan 
have claims to an ability to contribute 
significantly to the maintenance or en- 
forcement of international peace and se- 
curity. Of course, in terms of these 
criteria Germany, if it were admitted to 
the UN, would likewise have a claim in 
much the same fashion that it did when 
it joined the League of Nations in 1926. 

One of the most serious objections to 
the proposal of an additional permanent 
seat is the lack of agreement at this time 
Afncan and Asian states 


among the 


themselves on which of their number 
should be awarded such a privilege. An 
Indian candidacy would instantly arouse 
the same kind of opposition that con- 
fronted Prime Minister Nehru when he 
sought to attain the leadership at the 
tandung Conference of the Afro-Asian 
states. It is doubtful whether an amend- 
ment naming India a permanent mem- 
ber could obtain the necessary ratifica- 
tions for adoption as matters stand at 
this tume. Likewise, there is little po- 
litical support for Japan in the Afro- 
Asian Western insistence 


arca. upon 


either of these states, which in a sense 
enjoy more influence with the West than 
with their own regionalists, would not 
Untul 
measure of accord on this matter among 
Atro-Asian 
well, therefore, to allow 


be welcomed. there is a larger 


the states themselves, it 


would be this 
alternative to lie dormant. 
scat 


If establishment of a \permanent 


is impossible, a third possibility might 
Article 22 of 
the Charter to permit immediate re-clec 


tion \ 


could thus be developed in practice, This 


be to amend the rule in 
semi-permanent membership 


might be the solution for Indian repre 


sentation, pending the attainment of 
broader agreement upon the addition of 
a permanent membership. 

A theoretically conceivable alternative 
might be to create four new seats, mak- 
ing two of them permanent and two 
elective. In this process the addition of 
an African or Asian permanent member 
might be regionally balanced by the ele- 
vation of Canada or Brazil to permanent 


membership, thus giving the states of 


the American hemisphere such a place 
upon the Council. One or both of the 
two elective seats might be allocated to 
Afro-Asian This, together 


with the permanent seat and the present 


the states. 
elective position, would give this group 
three or four places which should be 
ample representation for some time to 
come, 

Canada’s important contributions to 
the UN—in connection with negotiations 
for international control of atomic energy 
and for disarmament and in organizing 
the United Nations Emergency Force— 
notwithstanding, there would be objec- 
tions on political grounds to giving it a 
permanent membership if such a status 
were accorded to India. This would place 
three Commonwealth states in the per- 
manent membership class. 

If the addition of permanent or non- 
permanent seats is not acceptable, an 
alternative of an associate membership 
might be at least a partial solution to the 
present imbalance in the Afro-Asian rep- 
Such 


adopted in 1950 with respect to Italian 


resentation. a -procedure was 


participation in the Trusteeship Council 
at a time when it was barred from UN 
membership. States not members of the 
Council can be seated at the table at any 
their own re 


time, by invitation or at 


quest, whenever a matter before the 


Council is of especial concern to them. 
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No amendment of the Charter would be 
needed to expand the use of this provi- 
sion. Associate members would not have 
a right to vote, but conceivably an advi- 
could be called the 
President that would not be legally bind- 


sory vote for by 
ing but could be taken into consideration 
by the Council before acting. This pro- 
cedure would, of course, not satisfy the 
under-represented states as a permanent 
solution, for it would in effect place them 
in a second-class category. Furthermore, 
there would be a danger that recourse 
to this procedure might be used as an 
excuse for not providing equal member- 
ship. 

A Council of twelve, thirteen, or fif- 
intimate 
The Eco 


has had no 


teen would be somewhat less 
than one of eleven members. 

nomic and Social Council 
difficulty in functioning, however, with 
a membership of eighteen. There is no 
compelling proof that an enlarged Se 
curity Council would be less effective 
than the present one has been. 

One thing it may be well to keep in 
mind in conjunction with improving the 
balance upon the Security Council is that 
it is not improbable that the efficiency of 


the General Assembly will diminish in 


he years to come. 7 he addition of every 
Member Stat 
fourscore is bound to complicate the 


With each 


Cf ynsulte 1 


new beyond the present 


7 | 
operation of this large body. 


accession more states Must De 


for any move. It will become incre: 


ingly difficult to obtain the nec« 
thirds majority for aihirmative 
important matters. Bloc operations 
become intensified, demanding 
order to 


| 1 


with the result that 


compromise in 
ment, 
be secured at the I west 


nominator. In crises s 


nay de m ind to De Neard, « 


27 ot 


so many competing proposals, that the 
not be 


General Assembly simply will 


able to act rapidly or firmly enough to be 
Already the pressures of rou- 
that 


effective. 
tine business are becoming such 
three months is hardly enough for the 


necessary debates and committee mect 
ings, and for reaching final action on all 
items. 

Consequently, the permanent members 
find it 


advantageous to try to have the Council 


of the Security Council may vet 


function as it was intended, and be wil! 


ing to subordinate unilateral positions 
enough to permit it to do this. For here 
there can be at least some semblance of 
intimate atmosphere in which to discuss 
complex problems and dangerous events 
Here only a small circle of 5 
' 


he ' ' ’ 
pe consulted ) 


comparison, must 
agreement. And once a proper majorit 
is in accord, action can be taken 

If efforts are 


curity 


made to rev 


Council as a genuine 
will be imperative t! 


bership correspond accura 


body, it 


teria laid down in the Charter 
contributions to the maint 
and secur 


Ors 


ternational peace 
purposes ot the 


ra 


V. The Question of Voting 
We have already Ina tee 
S alte rnative 
is intimately 
the membershi 
The provi 


Narter at 78: 


worked out with great 
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the issue of voting. If the Council is 
enlarged a change should be made in the 
number of votes required for decisions, 
especially if the basic principles of voting 
ratios incorporated in the original ar 
Also, the 


with 


rangement are to be retained. 


veto issue would inevitably arise 


the addition of a permanent member. 
All who have studied the origins of 
the United Nations will recall that the 
provisions relating to voting were among 
the most difficult to settle. No accord 
Dumbarton Oaks, 


could be reached at 


even after many alternatives were con 


Only the personal intervention 
Marshal 


Yalta was able to produce d 


sidere d 


ot President Roosevelt with 


Stalin at 
formula upon which the Great Powers 
When questions of inter 

isked at San 


i became necessary to undertake another 


could agree 


pretation were Francisco, 


personal intervention with Stalin before 
the Sponsoring Governments could agree 


upon answers that were barely satisfac 


tory to win the acceptance of the smaller 
The 


proved tor those states having permanent 


statcs veto right was finally ap 


1 


memberships, but only alter promises 


were exacted that this power w wuld not 
oostruct the 
The 


members to conform to 


be used willfully to opera 


' 


% the Council failure of om 


permancnt 


[ 
ommitment has 
intended 
reopen the question of vou 
that it would be in 


increas membership 


1) 
(Coun would certainly 
There 


Members 


1 result 


problems 


yom 
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would be more democratic than the pres- 
that 


But there is no evidence to 


ent one, or would result in less 
stalemate. 
support a supposition that any alterna- 
tives to the present requirements would 
be any more acceptable today than in 


1945- 


be considered seriously, it would be de 


If a change in membership is to 


sirable to disturb as little as possible the 
basic elements of Council structure and 
of voting requirements. Let us now 
consider some of the implications that 
changing the membership would have 
on the voting. 

Increasing the permanent membership, 
the choice of members and 


apart trom 


ratification of an amendment to accom- 
plish this, would heighten the present veto 
problem. Additional members would be 
entitled to exercise the veto and thereby 
further complicate Council proceedings. 
Perhaps in the future members could be 


convinced that the veto should be used 


much more sparingly than has been 
Union. 
direct consultation could be fostered be 


take n, 


in whicl 


by the Soviet Possibly more 


tore votes are thereby averting 


situations some power! is con 


strained to use the veto. Or, perhaps thi 


Great Powers might at some future date 


be more inclined to engage in genuine 


negotiation, thereby reducing the impe- 
all. But untul 
hed, the 


these 
addition 7 any 
new permanent members would only in 
crease the likelihood of Council decisions 
the casting ol addi 


being frustrated by 


wional vetoes 


If tne 
an African or 


new permanent member were 


Asian 
} 


of this third force, and possibly a neutral 


state, the addition 


one at that, might add a further compli 


In the event of a 


n 


agyressk 
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or gain security, a neutral or pacifist- 
minded permanent member having scru- 
ples against the employment of such 
force could, through the use of its veto, 
prevent the UN from taking adequate 
measures to restore peace and security. 
Thus, Members of the United Nations 
must ask themselves whether it would 
be in the interest of peace and security 
to add one or more permanent members 
under such circumstances. 

Adding more seats 
would provide the Afro-Asian states 


non-permanent 


with a more adequate representation, yet 
cause fewer voting complications. There 
would be no problem of the veto. It is 
perhaps theoretically possible to add -one 
or two non-permanent seats without 
changing the present voting provisions. 
This would, however, alter the ratios be- 
tween the number of votes required for 
a decision as set down in Article 27 and 
the number of members on the 
Council. Quite aside from this, adding 


seats and not changing the number of 


total 


votes required for Council decisions 
(seven) would in effect devalue the votes 
of the non-permanent members. 

The question of whether to change 
Article 27 is a political one. Each state 
may have different views on the wisdom 
of doing this just as it may have different 
views on the wisdom of increasing the 
number of members of the Council. If 
an arithmetical change in the voting re- 
quirement is attempted, as, for example, 
one requiring an afirmative vote of 8 out 
of 13, or g out of 15, this would touch 
the same fundamental issues which were 
so delicate and difficult to resolve at San 
Francisco. The Great Powers might hesi- 
tate to accept an increase; for their influ- 
ence, with but a single vote, would be 
depreciated in a Council of 13 or 15 as 
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compared with one of 11 members. More 
effort would have to be exerted to enlist 
the additional votes required to sustain 
their proposals and positions in a larger 
Council. This is already apparent in the 
present Council. 

An example of this problem of win 


ning support was revealed in the Council 


proceedings in connection with the U-2 
plane episode of May 1960. On the Soviet 
the flights by 


American planes as “acts of aggression,” 


motion characterizing 
2 states voted in favor of the Soviet mo 
US (the USSR 
Poland), 7 voted against it (Argentina, 
China, Ecuador, France, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States), and 
2 states abstained (Ceylon and Tunisia) 


tion against the and 


In this case the United States failed to 
win the two Afro-Asian members to its 
side, although it will be observed that 
they did not vote for the Soviet motion, 
either. 

In taking up a four-power compromise 
resolution asking the major powers to 
resume conversations on limitation of 
armaments (voted g-o with abstentions 
by the USSR and Poland), the Council 
rejected two Soviet amendments which 
American flights had 


The 


declared that the 
been a threat to peace and security 
vote on these amendments was 6 opposed 


(Argentina, China, France, Italy, the 


United Kingdom, and the United States), 
2 in favor (USSR and Poland), and 
abstentions (Ceylon, Ecuador, and Tuni 


sia). Although there was an ample 


margin to defeat these amendments, still 


there was no majority on one side or 


another. Thus, this case exemplifies the 


} ] 
difhculty of winning support among the 


elected members. Furthermore, the com 


bination of the Afro-Asian states and a 


ould ve pro 


Latin 


American power 
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phetic of a third force becoming a sig- 
nificant factor in an enlarged Council. 

Let us assume a hypothetical case some 
years hence involving an aa of aggres- 
sion by Communist elements in Asia, by 
which time one or two Afro-Asian mem- 
bers had been added to the Security 
Council. Let us assume, arguendo, that 
Nationalist China was still occupying the 
Chinese seat. If the Commonwealth elec- 
tive seat were at the time held by an 
African or Asian member, and one of 
the two Latin American members were 
inclined to adopt a fence-sitting posture, 
one could imagine the Western powers 
securing only 6 votes, with 5 abstentions, 
to the Communist 2 votes. 

This alignment could fluctuate by 2 or 
3 votes one way or the other depending 
upon the nature of the circumstances, the 
occupants of the elected seats, and the 
policies currently being pursued by their 
governments. If by chance Red China 
had been seated in the UN in place of 
Nationalist China, a United States-led 
coalition might be able to obtain no more 
than 5 votes for a condemnation of the 
act of aggression or for requesting armed 
assistance for the country attacked. Great 
Power vetoes apart, this would not be 
enough votes to obtain action by the 
Security Council. Neither would it be 


enough for convening an Emergency 


Special Session of the General Assembly 


the 


Uniting for Peace Resolution. In a situa- 


within twenty-four hours under 
tion comparable to that of the attack 
upon the Republic of Korea, Hungary, 
or the invasion of Egypt, this could be 
disastrous to the cause of peace or secur- 
ity. 

such as we 


Thus, in circumstances 


have suggested, a group of secondary 


powers inclined to a neutralist or cau- 


tious stand could hold the decisive bal 
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ance of power. Would these states in a 
crisis be inclined to take the responsibil- 
ity of upholding peace and security? Or 
would they place their national interests 
above collective security, consequently 
hindering effective Council action? Such 
questions as these are bound to trouble 
the Great Powers when considering an 
enlargement of the Council and modifi- 
cation of the voting provisions. 

If the number of seats on the Council 
were increased by more than two elective 
members the problem of securing strong 
resolutions would be magnified further, 
unless such an expansion were accom- 
panied by a re-allocation giving addi- 
tional seats to the European nations, or 
unless a change were made in the voting 
system giving more weight to the votes 
of the permanent members. Neither con- 
tingency is likely to achieve much sup- 
port. 

If a Council of fifteen could be imag- 
ined with India, Japan, Canada, and 


Brazil occupying permanent seats, for 
example, and with no new elective seats 
added, the over-all outlook might be 
United 
States’ point of view on many questions. 
But 


would permit infinite opportunities for 


reasonably favorable from a 


a Council with four more vetoes 
stalemates. 

The voting record of those states most 
likely to win future elections suggests 
that, if only two new, non-permanent 
seats were added to the Council, there 
would be at least a fifty-fifty chance that 
support for the western powers could be 
enlisted to secure the necessary eight or 
nine votes, except possibly on East-West 
conflicts or colonialism issues. But the 
margin of surety in the future will be 
narrower than it is now. At times it 
would be indispensable to win the votes 


of all the mew states seated on the Coun- 
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cil. Given these facts, some governments 
may see little or no advantage to their 
national interests in supporting an carly 
increase in the membership of the Secu 
rity Council 


One thing is certain: if new voting ar 


rangements tavor weaker resolutions than 


can now be gotten through the Security 


Council, or no action at all, divisions 


within the Council will encourage poten 
tial aggressors. When the chips are down 
time of crisis, the 


in a world political 


situation at that moment, and the dis 
position of the United States and other 
| ction, 


Nations, 


upon 


re solute 
United 


important 


Great Powers to take 


within or outside the 


i 
will have an bearing 


can and cannot be done. But this 


not necessarily or always swing votes 


it opposing views are strongly enter 


taine d 
the 


The question of 


formula thus has both constitutional and 


revising voung 


' , —_ 
pout ai angics. lo intr xdiuce a hange 


in the numbers of votes required for a 
decision will necessitate amendment of 
Article 


not be prepared to take 


27 of the Charter. Some st: 


may 


even though they would be will 


ratify an amendment of Article 


two seats. Others ma‘ 


ing one or 


willing to ratify an increase in 


of the Council until they are ce: 


necessary number of ratifi 


been obtained to change the voti: 


sions. Conceivably, the entire 


could fall between these two sti 


These are some of the voting problems 


that must be faced if the Security Coun 


cil is to be enlarged. They cannot be 


ignore d. 


VI. Experience in the League 


The experience yak the ¥ ivgu 


reas 
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some respects relevant to our discussion, 


even though world conditions today are 
quite different from those surrounding 


the League. It will be recalled that he 


original Council as set up under the 


Covenant was to comprise hve perma 


nent and four 
Due 


to ,oIn 


non permanent members 
United States 


the C 


o the tailure of the 


bered 
years In I 
After a 


another x 


were added 
struggle, 
created in 1926 
number of cicct 
creased from six 
the Covenant 


time Was 
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iengthen 


authoriz 
elect immediately, 
not more 
ve members 
rmanecnt member 


ith the admis 


(sermany withdrawal | 


tober 1922, tne number 


was actually fifteen. When Jay 
: 


drew in he Ce 
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sures also mounted for increasing the 
To resolve the 
Elec 
When 


formula was reported, 


number of clective seats. 


problem a special Committee on 


tions was set up by the Council. 
its compromisc 


a pr rmancnt seat, 


ot 


Germany alone 


number clective 


three 


increasing tne 


and providing for semi-per 
mancnt places intended ior 


P land, 


Was Wilil 


Spain, Brazil, 


and the rity of members 


The 
pride of Brazil and Spain was injured, 


however, in their 


ma} 


ng to accept this national 


being passed by for 


memberships, and both states 


ot withdrawal from the 
Brazil's delegate charged that 


of Western 


sacrificed for a 


timate interests the 


ct were being 
C>ther 
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was “partially at least regained as time 
went by.”” 

In light of the Great Power discord in 
the Security Council since 1945, League 
experience would suggest that increasing 
the size of the Council would probably 
not impair its efhciency or intimacy. 

A serious problem in League history 
was the practice of the so-called Locarno 
Powers—Britain, France, Germany, and 
lraly—ot 


during Council meetings to reach deci 


meeting secretly before and 


sions that became imposed upon the 


ther members. This procedure under 
mined the influence of the Council and 
led 


smaller 


to strong resentment among the 


nations. It would seem, how- 


ever, on the basis of UN experience that 


this Great Power rapport was less ob- 


jectionable than present-day tensions 


which have often prevented substantive 
As 


(sreat 


decisions. we noted earlier, more 


genuine Power negotiation might 


pave the way toward a more workable 


Council 
Another problem was the sequence of 
withdrawals of important members from 


the Council and the League beginning 


with Brazil in 1928 and continuing at 


intervals until 1939. This further sapped 


strength and influence of the Coun- 


ot United Nations 


should bear in mind the record of history 


the 
cil. Members the 


this connection and through diplo 


take 


readjustment 


in 
macy » avert the possibility 
ot 
which would set off such a chain reaction 


This 


steps t 


ot any representation 


of withdrawals. would be most 


unfortunate, 
It is even possible that 
1 number of uncommitted states might 


m ™* 


instrumental in producing 


gree of accord among Ci 
This may be hoping for 
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than is practical politics, however. This 
would in any case at least bring to the 
Council viewpoints which are inade- 
quately heard today and which might 
under some circumstances assist the 
Council in arriving at decisions. 

Looking back at the League experience 
it is obvious that increasing the number 
of members on the Council, whether 
permanent or non-permanent, did not 
solve or basically alleviate the main prob- 
lems involved in the power struggle of 
the nineteentwenties and -thirties. One 
of the most important facts was that 
members of the Council itself engaged 
in acts of aggression as in the Manchu- 
rian episode, the rearmament of the 
Rhineland, the attack upon Ethiopia, the 
invasion of China, and the war upon 
Finland. But we must remember that 
the United States was not on the League 
Council to give strength to the forces 
opposing aggression, and that there was 
a serious lack of unity among members 
of the League. 

Admittedly the League failed to up- 
hold peace. But it is important to note, 
when looking to the experience of the 
League Council as the precedent for in- 


creasing Security Council membership, 
that the results must be equated in terms 
of the world situation as it then existed. 


The conditions in today's world are dif- 
ferent. The United States and the Soviet 
Union are both active in the United Na- 
tions, unlike United States’ isolationism 
from the League. There is the nuclear 
threat to human And there 
has been a great increase in both the 
number of states in the world and in 
their participation in the UN quite un- 


survival. 


paralled in the League. 

Thus, although the League experience 
is enlightening, we must act in terms of 
today’s situation, 


VIL Conclusions 


American interests incline naturally, 
and for historic reasons as well, toward 
promoting the friendship and well-being 
of the free states of Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East. Our interests suggest that 
we should assist these countries to obtain 
a more equitable representation upon the 
elective organs of the United Nations, 
and to take appropriate 
world affairs. The United States, in com- 
pany with others, has stood for the carly 


their part in 


admission to the UN of the newly inde 
pendent states in the tricontinental re 
gion. It has supported moves in the 
General Assembly to amend the Charter 
with the hope of improving representa 
tion upon the two Councils. I believe 
all Members of the Organization who 
voted for the admission of states from 
these areas have a similar responsibility 
to accord them more reasonable repre 
sentation on the Councils. 

I believe the enlightened self-interest of 
the United States points in the direction 
of continued firm and positive support 
of the efforts to accord larger representa 
tion to the Afro-Asian states and to bal 
ance the membership of the Security 
Council more equitably, even though 
there may be some risks involved. There 
may be times when new members will 
not agree with us. Gratitude or a sense 
of political indebtedness should not be 
expected as a sequel to enlarging the 


Council. Each member will act in situa 
tions coming before the United Nations 
But 


by assisting others in attaining what we 


according to its national interests. 


would presumably be demanding if we 
were in their place, we shall be increas 
ing bonds of respect and friendship. 


1 


This, after all, along with mutual inter 
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est, is the basis of international collabora- 
tion. 

Taking the various possibilities and 
my 
opinion that the most practicable course 


considerations into account, it is 


to tollow at this time is to continue 
pressing tor the addition of two elective 
seats, with concurrent amendment of the 
voting provisions to require an afirma- 
tive vote of eight instead of seven mem- 
bers. 
The 


might consider amending the stipulation 


Members of the Organization 
that a retiring member of the Security 
Council shall not be eligible for imme- 
diate re<lection. Ratification of such a 
step would permit the General Assembly 
number of 


to re-clect for a times in a 


row one or more states which in its 


judgment have made, or are in a posi- 
tion to make, important contributions to 
international 


the maintenance of peace 


and security and to the other purposes of 
This 


to take some account of 


the Organization would enable 
the Assembly 
the differentiations that exist in fact be- 


tween Member States. 


When the international climate is more 


favorable to positive action for a broader 


re-opening of the Charter, and when 
there is greater unity among the Afro- 
Asian states, moves might be supported 
to add one or more permanent seats. 
The first step toward remedying the 
representation upon the Security Coun- 
cil must be the passage of a draft resolu- 
tion by a two-hirds vote of the General 
Assembly in accordance with Article 108. 
This must embody the specific amend- 
ments that are sought to Articles 23 and 
27, and they must then be submitted for 
The 


introduced 


ratification to the Member States. 
draft 


into the General Assembly on December 


resolution originally 


aT ent A/sas 


12, 1956, by 19 Latin American states and 
Spain affords an adequate basis for As- 
sembly action in this connection.” 

A further point that must be agreed 
upon by the Members of the General 
Assembly, preferably before the adoption 
of the proposed amendments, but at 
held for 
additional Council members, is how the 


latest when the elections are 
new seats will be allocated geographic- 
ally. In short, a new Gentlemen's Agree- 
ment, in some form, must be reached 
on the allocation of the new seats. There 
may be argument on how two additional 
seats should be assigned. Some will 
doubtless favor according both to the 
Afro-Asian states. Others will point out 
that such an allocation would give these 
states three elected seats, if one includes 
With the 
Commonwealth seat frequently 
Atro-Asian 


would in effect give these countries four 


the current Afro-Asian seat. 
being 
this 


filled by an member, 


seatings in addition to that of China. 
The number of states to be represented 
and their massive populations notwith- 
standing, the Afro-Asian area would thus 
occupy one-half of the elective member- 
ship and would hold one-half of the 
votes required for affirmative decisions. 
Such a condition would produce an 
equally serious imbalance in the Coun- 
cil’s membership. Political considerations 
would make it impossible for many 
Members of the Organization to approve 
such an arrangement. 

Having in mind the numbers of states 
now in the United Nations from West- 
and Southern 


ern Europe, extending 


from Scandinavia to the Iberian Penin- 
and 


Turkey on the southeast, I believe the 


sula on the southwest and to Greece 


most equitable arrangement, on the 


whole, would be to allocate one of the 
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new seats to the members of the Afro- 
Asian group and the other seat to the 
states of Western and Southern Europe. 
This would then permit a Council com- 
posed of the five permanent members, 
together with two Latin American seats, 
two Afro-Asian members, one elective 
member from the Commonwealth, two 
from Western and Southern Europe, and 
one from Eastern Europe. Given its 
present and prospective membership, the 
Commonwealth seat will be occupied 
more than fifty percent of the time, over 
a span of years, by an African or Asian 
state, if the customary rotation principle 
is followed. Since all of these Common 


wealth countries are members of the 


Afro-Asian caucus, this means that on 


Atro-Asian 


will be occupying three places on the 


many occasions the powers 


Security Council. This will give them 


a seating much more proportionate to 
their membership in the United Nations, 
and to their contribution to the maint 
nance of international peace and security 
and to the other purposes of the Organi 
zation, than is now the case. 

The overwhelming sentiment in favor 
of an increase that has been manifest in 
the General Assembly shows that ther: 


will be no difficulty in obtaining a two 


thirds vote there when the Members arc 


persuaded that the time for action has 


arrived. It is of course clear that no 


amendment can come into force as long 
Soviet 


position to revision of the Charter. Until 


as the Union maintains its op 
Moscow can be persuaded to join the 


forward-looking wishes of the vast ma 
jority of United Nations Members, 
United States | 

f 


other permanent members of 


and ad 


cluding the 


] . 
rity Council, in according justi 
legitimate interests and aspiratiol 


Asian, African, and Middl 
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states, others will be forced to wait 


Faced with having to show its hand in 


a final vote, the Soviet Union might hes: 


tate to be found voting against an 


amendment which accords justice to the 


Afro-Asian peoples. In any event, the 


Charter does not require thai all perma 


j | 
nent members of the Security Council be 


included in the two-thirds majority in 


favor of an amendment when 


upon in the Assembly; it only 


that they be among the twothu 


the Member States ratifying th 
ment. 

Passage of a draft amendment 
General Assembly and its refer 
the Member States for 
not any sti 


obligate 


} 


amendment In view of 


the ratification process can i 


one, the most that could prob 
expected if an amendment were a 
16 

two-thir 


Ig) 


this inherent delay I see no ¢g 


by the Gencral Assembly in 


would be ratification by 


the Members by 1962 of 
is reluctant to get 


business of an Assembly v 


som delegates in tf 
er thing have 
§ reversing 
hat rather than ix 
the draft imendment n 
Assembly the Sov 

would abnst 

. By 

the Member States 
study and 
might 


find 


‘T nere 
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of the Member States that the Security 
Council should be enlarged “so as ap 
propriately to reflect the increase in the 
membership of the United Nations,” to 


quote the words of the resolution intro 


duced by eleven Afro-Asian powers in 
October 1959 


T he United 


nsistently taken the stand of favoring 


States government has 


a reasonable increase in the membership 


of the two Councils. It believes that an 


j ] 
increase of two clective scats will not 


impair the efficiency or operating flexi 


' r} 


] 
i oi. tne 


bi Security Council. One can 
only await the outcome of the appeals ad 

Soviet Union by he 
United Nations 
premises of its 
As Sir 
rea of Ceylon pointedly asked 


I 
“Was the fact 


dressed to the 
smaller members of the 
to re-examine the basi 
refusal to increase membership. 
( laude ( 

»} 


1¢ Fourteenth Session 


decision had been reached on the 


Service in the 
hy 
purposes of 
making 


long as such a state 


; ; 


question of the representation of China 
to be allowed to prejudice the interests 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa, who 
maintained friendly relations with all 
countries?” Perhaps one day these ap- 
peals wiil elicit a more positive attitude 
by the Kremlin. 

In the words of Mr. Wallace Nesbitt 


of Canada, speaking at the end of the 


long stalemate over the Security Council 


election in 1959, “We are sure that the 
objective of all of us in the Assembly is 
to provide every means tor every organ 
of the United Nations to operate with 
the greatest sense of harmony and to 
have its membership acceptable to the 
widest range of opinion in the United 
Nations.” To that 
that 


end it is desirable 


the membership of the Security 
Council should be made responsive and 
representative of the United Nations as 


this body exists today. 


Security Council should be made more attractive to the middle powers 
y authorizing the election of additional members who are large contributors to the 
the Organization, without regard to geographical distribution, and by 
them eligible for immediate re-election at the expiration of their terms. As 


as India ts the actual leader of a substantial group of Members, 


ld be possible to keep it in the Security Council while it continues to com mand 


the contidence of its followers 
cu witn 
to have at 
the participanion of the 


te 
’ 


oppo 
ri 


Additional permanent members of the Security Coun 
a veto are not wanted, but the opportunity should be created for group leaders 
nce and vote there as long as they maintain their leadership. To increase 
middle powers in the Security Council means to enlarge the 


nities jor the democracies to infiuence its actions 


Arthur N. Holcombe, supplementary paper 


to Organizing Peace in the Nuclear Age 


(Eleventh 
Study the 
p 


Commission to 


Peace), 


Report of the 
Organization ot 19590, 





THE USSR AND ILO 


Harotp Karan JACOBSON 


L 


In 1954, just twenty years after first be- 
coming a member, the Soviet Union re- 
joined the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO). This step was a sharp 
reversal of the USSR’s past policy. The 
Soviet Union had boycotted ILO since 
1937, three years before its initial mem- 
bership was terminated as a consequence 
of its expulsion from the League of Na- 
tions, and during much of this time it 
conducted a bitter attack against the 
agency. The Soviet Union's re-entry may 
also have marked a turning point for 
the International Labor Organization. 
One of the oldest specialized agencies, 
ILO had developed a tradition of techni- 
cal work for which it had won wide 
renown. Some feared that the Soviet 
Union's re-entry was likely to upset this 
tradition; others felt that the Organiza- 
tion’s wider and more nearly universal 
membership would provide new strength 
and vitality. Akhough the full implica- 
tions of the USSR’s resumed member- 
ship in ILO cannot yet be seen, sufficient 
time has elapsed to warrant a critical 
examination of Soviet policy in this spe- 
cialized agency and of the reactions of 
other states. Perhaps clues can be seen 
to the motivations for the shift in the 
USSR’s attitude, preliminary estimates 
made of the success of Soviet policies, 
and tentative judgments offered about 
the over-all effects on ILO. 


Harotp Karan Jacosson, who is on leave of ab- 
sence from his regular position as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University of 


Michigan, is the World Affairs Center Fellow for 


Il. 

The recent Soviet moves must be in 
terpreted in the context of the Inter- 
national Labor 
and the USSR’s past attitude toward the 
agency. ILO originated as a response to 


Organization's history 


the rising demands and increasing politi- 
cal activties of labor groups during the 
First World War. 
an integral part of the Treaty of Ver 


Its constitution was 


sailles. As a sign of its strength, it began 
operations even before the League of 
Nations. ILO’s early activities were es- 
pecially designed to meet the needs of 
Western industrialized countries in the 
postwar era. It was hoped that this work 
would help to raise social and economic 
levels and in the process also equalize 
The 


tional Labor Office conducted 


competitive conditions. Interna 
research 
on various social and economic problems, 


and the International Labor Conference 


took steps to ameliorate these problems 


through its standard-setting activities 
The Conference is empowered to adopt 
two types of formal instruments, conven 


tions and recommendations. Member 


states are required to submit conventions 


to their competent authorities for the 
purpose of ratification and/or the enact 
ment of the appropriate implementing 
legislation. If ratified, these conventions 
are binding and annual reports are re- 
quired on the measures taken to put 


them into effect. Even if a convention is 


1959-1960 In preparing this article he was as 
sisted by grants from the Social Science Research 
the Horace H. Rackham School of 
Graduate Studies of the University of Michigan 


Council and 
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not ratified, member states are obliged 
occasionally to report on their law and 
practice concerning the matters covered. 
Special provisions are made for the ap- 
plication of conventions in federal states 
and nonmetropolitan territories.’ Al- 
though they can never become binding, 
recommendations also must be submitted 
to member states’ competent authorities, 
and reports likewise are required. Over 
the years an elaborate system has been 
developed for checking on the applica- 
tion of conventions and recommenda- 
tions. 

The significance of ILO’s standard- 
setting activities is difficult to gauge; in 
part the answer depends on one's phil- 
osophical position concerning the most 
appropriate and efficacious method of 
In statistical 
terms, as of May 15, 1960, one hundred 
and had been 
adopted and an almost equal number of 
One thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-six individual rati- 
fications of convemions had been regis- 


gaining social advances.’ 


fourteen conventions 


recommendations. 


tered. France tops the list, having ratified 
seventythree; Lebanon and Paraguay 
had ratified none, the United States, 
seven, and the United Kingdom, fifty- 
eight. Even where conventions have not 
been ratified, they are said to have had 
an important influence as targets for na- 
tional action. It is probably fair to con- 


that the Labor 


Code” has been of greatest significance 


clude “International 


in countries where there was some de- 
gree of industrialization and where the 


* Article 19, Article 
ILO Convention, respectively 

See E. A. Landy, “The Effective Application of 
International Labour Standards,’’ International Labour 
Review October-November 1935 (Vol 68, Nos 
4-3). P. 346-365 

* For three semi-official evaluations see: Nicolas 
Valticos, “The Influence of International Labour Con 
ventions on Greek Legislation,’’ International Labour 
June 1955 (Vol. 71, No. 6), p. $93-615; 


paragraph 7, and 33 of the 


Review 


political environment was relatively free, 
so that labor groups could use the 
“Code” as an instrument in their politi- 
cal maneuverings, and where there was 
a predisposition to settle social and eco- 
nomic issues by legislation. But regard- 
less of how one evaluates ILO’s standard- 
setting work, it is clear that influential 
segments of the labor movement—par- 
ticularly in Europe—feel that these activi- 
ties are extremely important. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion's policy-making institutions and 
processes were designed to facilitate its 
standard-setting work. Most organs are 
tripartite, employers and workers being 
represented as well as governments.’ In 
the International Labor Conference, in 
accordance with Article 3 of the Consti- 
tution, each member state has four votes, 
the government two and “delegates rep- 
resenting the employers and the work- 
people” (paragraph 1) one each. Accord- 
ing to paragraph 5 of this Article: 


The Members undertake to 
non-Government delegates and advisers 


nominate 


chosen in agreement with the industrial 
organisations, if such organisations exist, 
which are most representative of em- 
ployers or workpeople, as the case may 
be, in their respective countries. 


Both “non-Government” delegates must 
be nominated in order for either to be 
able to vote. This system of representa- 
tion was devised in the hope of produc- 
ing a balanced view and instruments 
capable of implementation. The voting 


Vv. K. R. Menon, “The Influence of International La 
bour Conventions on Indian Labour Legislation,’ sbid., 
June 1956 (Vol. 73, No. 6), p. 551-371; and Alez- 
andre Berenstein, “The Influence of International 
Labour Conventions on Swiss Legislation,’’ *#bid., June 
1938 (Vol. 77, No. 6), p. 495-518 

* This system is described by Bernard Béguin, in 
“ILO and the Tripartite System,’ Internatronal Con 
ciliation, May 1939 (No. $23), p. 405-448 
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record is evidence of the general inde- 
pendence of employer and worker dele- 
demonstrates several trans- 
Each of 
employers, 


gates, and it 


national patterns. the three 


groups, governments, and 
workers, holds regular caucuses (some 
are required, but most are held volun- 
tarily), and, although discipline is not 
imposed, group decisions are frequently 
taken. 

The USSR’s first 


ternational Labor Organization was on« 


reaction to the In 
of hostility. It apparently regarded the 
agency as a capitalist plot to dupe the 
workers and blunt their class conscious 
Later, when the USSR joined the 


League of Nations as a part of its efforts 


ness. 


to check the growth of fascist power, it 
automatically became a member of ILO. 
The Soviet 


upon temporarily dropped. 


Union's hostility was there 
Its parti ipa 
tion in ILO, however, was limited and 
sporadic. It attended but five of 

seven Conferences held during its mem 
bership, and sent full delegations to only 


USSR’s 


industrial importance, it was entitled to 


three of these. Because of the 


have a government representative on the 
Governing Body, ILO’s executive organ, 


and an individual was, in fact, ap 


att ndance, 


soviet 


pointed to this positon; his 
however, irregular The 


Union 


these years, and it appears to have had 


was 


ratified no conventions during 


almost no impact on the Organization. 
The USSR’s original hostility toward 
ILO reappeared during the San Fran 


SILO, 
the Soviet Unior 
t ev 
send a 


on imadustrial 


ived 


Conference adopted 
Body to 
government by whatever means it 
priate, and in 1928 Albert Th 
General, visited Moscow A spe 
veloped in the Internatior 
ynditions in 


seek to enter into 


mas, 


the Soviet I 
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The United Kingdom 
suggested that the Organization be spe 
United Na 


tions Charter. The Soviet Union objected 


cisco Conterence. 


cifically mentioned in the 
to this proposal and even refused to sup 


port a decision to include in the rappor 


teur’s report a statement recognizing that 
ILO 
agencies brought into 
the UN.’ 

The USSR also demonstrated 
tility in the United Nations 


the specialize d 


t 
relationship with 


would be one of 


to giving 


ILO the right 
without vote in the mectings ot } 
(ECOS 


Social (¢ 


and the Trusteeship Coun 


nomic and ouncil 
Assembly, 


advisory opinions 


its views in the General 
to request 

, 
International Court of Justic« 
viet Union severely critized 
almost every possibic occasion 
that the agency did littl 


workers’ welfare and attribut 


Organizati 


part 


t 
which it claimed gay 
cient representation In 
proposed that ECOSOC re 
ILO's | 


workers’ 


structure be ait 
representation 
ence and the Governing 


to 50 
particularly vehement 
’ 


as trad 


percent SOVI 


union 
“equal pay for men and wom 


luc 


which were 


UN by the 


then referred to 


intro 
USSR or Soviet 


originally 


ag 


ILO lor act 





THE USSR 
USSR often proposed that the UN un- 
dertake work which properly fell within 
ILO’s mandate. These proposals, how- 
ever, were seldom adopted, and the 
Soviet criticisms generally seem to have 
had little effect: the International Labor 
Organization was well established; non- 
communist governments and labor lead- 
had 
But despite their ineffectiveness these 


USSR 


ers both great confidence in it. 


tactics were continued until the 

resumed membership in 1954. 
Some hostility even marked the Soviet 

Union's 


tion of membership in the International 


first steps toward such resump 


Labor Organization. In November 1953 
the USSR informed ILO’s Director-Gen 
eral, David A. Morse, that it had decided 
to accept the obligations of membership 
(the only step necessary for a UN Mem 
ber). The same letter also stated that it 
was “essential that the structure of the In 
ternational Labour Organisation should 
be modified by increasing the representa 
tion of wage carners and other categories 
of workers in its directing organs,” and 
reserved the USSR’s position concerning 
tion of the International Court 


Mr. 


rescrva- 


the yurisdi 
of Justice and ILO’s past decisions 
Mors« 


tions, 


refused to accept these 


1954, the 


epted the obligations of the 


and finally, in April 
USSR ace 
ILO 


Since then the Soviet Union has partici- 


constitution without reservation. 
pated actively in this specialized agency, 
ind Sovict criticisms have been modified. 
The Soviet press turned from attacking 
ILO to reporting its activities, though in 


a slanted fashion. 


Although the reasons for this shift can 


not be known, there are a number of 


"ILO Official Balietixn. December 
37, N 7), p. 2 

* Ir »60 the allocat 
UN—$7,160,758;, ILO 
UNESCO— $4,860,645 


{ EPTA funds 
$4,404,474 FAO 
ICAO—$i.4 


AND ILO 


plausible explanations. It appears to have 
been part of the broad reorientation of 
Soviet foreign policy which began in 
early 1953. The death of Stalin was prob- 
ably an important factor in this reorien- 
tation; the new elite needed to be and 
could be more flexible. But it probably 
also stemmed from the broad Soviet re- 
assessment of the world scene, already 
underway at the Nineteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in the Fall of 1952. Traces of the 
new policy were evident before Stalin's 
death, and his last writings showed in- 
creasing awareness of centrifugal forces 
in the non-communist world and of the 
need for new policies to exploit them. 

evident that Soviet 


It seems foreign 


policy was reformulated partly so that 
it would have greater appeal for under 
One 
was the 
the USSR would 
ute to the UN's Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance (EPTA). Rejoin 
ILO may 1 to th 


have been related oO nls 
move, since the agency generally has had 


developed areas. of the first 
shift 


| 
July 1953 that 


signs 
of the announcement in 


contrib 


ing 


operational responsibility for an impor- 
tant segment of EPTA activities. 

The new Soviet policies have also been 
designed generally to increase contacts 
and non-com- 


between the communist 


munist worlds. With its separate repre- 


sentation for employers and workers 
ILO presented an excellent vehicle for 
this. Perhaps it is significant that by this 
time the Soviet Union's effort to create 
its own instrument for contact with non- 
communist labor movements, the World 


Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 


$5,494,936 $384,082; WMO 
$638, 7¢ igr r after 1955 


joined or f t t of four 


$411.64 IAEA 
the Soviet Unix 
zed ager 


UNESCO, 


the specia 


ILO, 


es receiving : locations, 


and WHO 
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had largely failed. WFTU had become 
an almost exclusively communist organi- 
zation. As the USSR’s hostility to ILO 
in the postwar era seemed to stem in 
part from its desire to build up WFTU's 
prestige, that organization's decline was 
probably a necessary precondition to the 
Soviet Union's assuming an active role 
in ILO. 

There are also other, more specific, 
factors which may have been influential 
in the USSR's decision to rejoin ILO. 
The Soviet Union had launched a bitter 
attack on the West by raising several eco- 
nomic welfare issues in the UN, but its 
ability to influence the outcome had been 
severely restricted when these items were 
all referred to ILO for detailed consider- 
ation.” 
had a basically Western orientation, and 
one issue, “trade union rights” or free- 
dom of association, was even used as the 


The resulting substantive work 


basis for severe criticism of communist 
countries. Further, the International La- 
bor Organization had a major role in 
the consideration of the item introduced 
by the West in counter-attack—forced 
labor. It is interesting that the USSR’s 
re-entry into ILO came shortly after the 
publication of the results of the joint UN- 
ILO inquiry into this question.” By re- 
suming membership in ILO, the USSR 
could more effectively develop its own 
attack and counter Western criticisms. 
The Soviet decision could also have 
been motivated by consideration for the 
position of other communist countries in 
the International Labor Organization. 
Five members of the Soviet bloc—Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland—and Yugoslavia were 
members of ILO in the years immed- 


“Labor, the UN and 
Organization, Winter 


% See Harold Karan Jacobson, 
the Cold War, International 
1937 (Vol. 11, No. 1), p. $5-67. 
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iately following the Second World War. 
However, their position had become in- 
creasingly isolated. By 1953 Albania and 
Bulgaria had stopped sending delega- 
tions to the Conferences, and all six states 
were in arrears in their dues, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary so much so that 
they had lost the right to vote. From 
the Soviet bloc’s point of view, a decision 
had to be made either to boycott ILO 
completely, or to participate in strength. 
The latter course was chosen. When 
the USSR rejoined ILO in 1954, Byelo- 
the Ukraine 
members, all communist countries then 


russia and also became 


or shortly thereafter settled their arrears, 
and Rumania applied for membership. 


Two years later, after Rumania was fh- 


nally admitted (its original application 
had been withdrawn when the improba- 
bility of its gaining the necessary two- 
thirds majority became apparent, and ix 
did not become a member until after it 
had joined the UN), the Soviet blo 
achieved its present strength of nine, or 
ten if Yugoslavia is included. In an 
organization of eighty, this can be an 
effective, albeit limited, bloc 


IIL. 


The size of a bloc in relation to an 
organization's total membership, how- 
ever, is hardly an accurate index of its 
political position within that agency. In 
formal terms alone, membership does 
not always carry with it full representa 
tion in all organs. And political influence 
is rarely directly proportionate to nu- 
merical strength. 

Although some in ILO welcomed the 
return of the Soviet Union, others had 
doubts and many were openly hostile 


8 ECOSOC 
ment No. 13, 
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Record 
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(16th session), Supple 
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Sir Alfred Roberts, United Kingdom 
workers’ delegate, member of the Gov- 
erning Body, and long a leader in the 
workers’ group, for one, bluntly told the 
Soviet delegates in the 1954 Conference: 
“if it had been within our power to do 
so we would have refused your admis- 


re] 


sion to this Organisation. Even 
those who hoped that the return of the 
USSR would have beneficial effects were 
somewhat uncertain about the implica- 
tions for the character and work of the 
Organization. Consequently, no one was 
willing immediately to grant the Soviet 
bloc a strong political position. 

Further, the Soviet Union's re-entry 


raised afresh questions concerning the 


nature of tripartitism: could a commu- 
nist country legitimately be fitted into 
this system? The right of communist 
employer and worker delegates to par- 
ticipate in ILO was immediately chal- 
lenged. In a different political atmosphere 
these questions might not have been 
When the Conference Delega- 
tion on Constitutional Questions in 1946 


raised. 


specifically considered the problem of the 
USSR's re-entry, it concluded, and this 
was later confirmed by the Conference, 
that “provision for the representation of 
socialized management and of different 
of the of 
Member States can be made within the 


sections labour movements 


framework of the present system of rep- 
"* On the other hand, 
the the 


USSR's employer and worker delegates 


resentation. ... 


in the ‘thirties credentials of 


had been challenged,” and in the much 
more hostile atmosphere of the early 
‘fifties it was inevitable that these chal- 


lenges would be issued again. The chal- 


*™ ILO Conference, Record of Proceedings, 1954 (47th 
session), p. 291 The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States entitled its report on the 
ence, “Communists Infiltrate 1.1.0 
Free Employers, Labor Relation: 
(Supplement to Issue No. 121) 


1934 Confer 
A Challenge to 


Letter, July 1054 
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lenge to the Czeschoslovakian employer 
delegate’s credentials at the Thirty-sixth 
Conference in 1953 foreshadowed those 
issued the following year against all em- 
ployer and worker delegates from the 
Soviet bloc. 
tripartite issue might 


It is also possible that the 
not have been 
pressed with the vigor it has, had the 
USSR's re-entry not come as a bloc move, 
raising fears concerning the voting bal- 
ance in the Organization. In any case, 
the questions were raised, and they were 
not settled—if indeed they have been yet 
—until the Forty-third Conference last 
year. 

A high proportion of Soviet policy in 
ILO has therefore been devoted to pro- 
tecting and improving its political posi- 
tion, countering attacks, and seeking to 
gain greater representation and influence. 
From the USSR’s standpoint, the chal- 
lenges to its position based on tripar- 
If it could 


not participate in ILO on the same basis 


titism had to be met first. 


as other states, continued membership 
would be extremely difficult. 


Tripartitism 


Questions concerning the nature of tri- 
partitism occasioned by the USSR’s re- 
entry into ILO have been posed in three 
ways: 1) by challenges to communist 
employer and worker delegates’ creden- 
tials; 2) by proposals to amend the Con- 
stitution so that communist states could 
not appoint employer and worker dele- 
gates; and 3) by refusals to appoint com- 
munist employer and worker delegates 
to the Conference's committees. 

Immediately after the USSR returned 
to the International Labor Organization, 


“ILO Conference, Report Il (1), 1946 (29th 
sion), “Constitutional Questions,” p. 95 

™ The latter challenge was rejected, and the former, 
because of the USSR's withdrawal from ILO, was never 
pressed to a conclusion 


ses 
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at the Thirty-seventh Conference in 1954, 
the 


worker delegates were challenged, the 


credentials of its employer and 


former by thirtytwo non-communist em 


ployers and the latter by the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) and the International 
Trade 


challenges 


Christian Unions 


Federation of 
(IFCTU).” 


also raised then or subsequently concern 


Similar were 
ing all other communist employer and 
worker delegates except those of Yugo 


The challenges— 


has succeeded—have 


slavia. -none of which 
all been based on 
the charge that such delegates cannot be 
free of government control. Leaving 
aside the broader meaning of the charge, 
there can be no question that in voting 
communist employer and worker dele 
gates do not exhibit the same independ 
ence from their government colleagues 
as non-communist employers and work 
ers generally do. 

At the Thirty-seventh Conference, the 
majority of the Credentials Committec 
Norway and 
held 


within 


government delegate of 
that 


the 


worker delegate of Sweden) 


states could, 


communist 


framework of the ILO Constitution, ap 


point employer and worker delegates, 


and implicitly ruled that freedom from 


government control was not a require 


ment. The Conference sustained their 


position. The majority was clearly not 
willing to make the USSR’s position un 
tenable and to drive it out of ILO. From 
that point, the USSR had the advantage 
of legality. All later challenges of this 
nature were declared irreceivable on the 
ground that no new issues were raised. 


The failure of the challenges to the 


credentials of the communist employer 
and worker delegates led to attempts to 
ILO Constitution. At the 
November 1954 meeting of the Govern 


amend the 


ing Body, Sir Alfred Roberts proposed 
on behalf of the workers’ group that a 
tripartite committee be appointed to 
study the implications of Article 3, para 
graph 5, of the ILO Constitution and to 
suggest “such amendments as would en 
sure that Workers’ and Employers’ rep 
resentatives could only be appointed after 
nomination by organizations of workers 
and employers which are free and inde 
governments.” Al 


yx ndent of their 


P 


though the employers supported this pro 


posal, many governmem representatives 
The result 
of a 


promise proposal offered by the govern 


were strongly opposed was 


first delay, then the adoption com 


ment representatives, involving the ap 


pointment of a committec 


report “regarding the extent of 


dom of employers’ and workers 


zations from government dominat 


yntrol 


If the 


ct 


' : 
utional amend 


§ report 


Arnold 


tee, headed by Sir 
Lord) McNair, 
Bias, 


conarnion were 


pointed ou 
uous 
ot ILO’s member 
amendment, s 

inal workers 

many otner stat 

and 


munist countri¢es, 


alone was political 
Neverthele $s, alter 


the Mc N ir Re port 
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ers insisted that the matter be brought 


to a vote. In the November meeting of 
the Governing Body that year the em- 
that the of 
paragraph 5, be 


Article s 


placed on the aye nda ot the 1957 Conter- 


ployers moved question 


amending 
ence The purpose was phrased in the 
the proposal introduced by 
The 
We I cl " 29. 


ILO 


} f 
MnyUavC OT 


ne worke two years cafrlicr. em 


ployers’ su 


gyestion 
| 


This ended attempts 


Constituuon 
At the 
oncerning 


were 


vomny 


process. The most important 


the International Labor Conferen 


drafting nventi ymmendations, 


and resoiul n ommiuttecs 


Voting 


so that cach group has equal 


n these committees is 


contrast to pienary sessions where 


] } | 
ernment votes cqual those of employers 


le 


and work« rs ombined. | urther, all ac 


cisions are by majonty vote; in the Con 


ference a two-thirds majority is required 


, 
or the final vote 


ndgaation 


on conven 


The vote 


, 1) 1 
Ker «ck 4 ss U 


mim 


1US Carry 


ommittees than in 


M« mbers ot 


weight in the 


the com 


pichar®ry 


nmittees formally chosen by the Con 


ference on U basis of recommendations 


of its Selection Committee, Dut 1n prac 


’ 


tice nominations of the groups have gen 


pecn le 


At all Cont 


umed membx 


erally termining. 


rences since the USSR re- 
rship, the employers’ group 


ias refused to nominate communist em 
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ployers for seats on the committees. The 
took 


Forty-first Conference in 


action at the 
a Mari 


time session with a somewhat different 


workers also this 


195° 


composition”—but they soon relented. In 
1954 the employers’ group maintained 


that it could not nominate communist 


] 1 
employers while tneir credentials were in 
argued that 
j 


UIG 


question, and thereafter it 
not ade 


Although 


communist employers « 
quately represent the group 
principled objections on the ground. of 
ILO's tripartite structure have been the 
rationale most frequently advanced to 
support this position, the peculiar voting 
situation in the technical committees has 
also been a factor. 

, Article 9g (d) 


Conference's Standi 


In cases of this nature 
of the ng Orders al 
j ] l ¢ eh 
lows aggrieved delegates to appeal to the 


Selection Committee, which had _ th 


power to place them on the committees 
under the provisions in effect until 1959 


USSR 


ommunist countries appealed to the S« 


mployers trom the and other 


lection Committee at each of the five 


Conferences held from 1954 through 


1958. The 


first four times the Committee 
decided by narrow votes the com 


munist employer delegates should be 


seated as deputy members of the 


com 


mittees: that is, they should be given all 


privileges of membership except the 
Proposals by the USSR 


plenary sessions in 1954, by other 


ngnt to vote. 
in the 
communist states in 1955, 1956, and 1958, 
and by the government delegates of In 
donesia, Burma, Egypt, and Syria in 


1957 to include voting rights also were 
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rejected, but by declining majorities. The 
number favoring 
mended by the Selection 
progressively increased. Then, at 


the solution recom- 
Committee 
the 
Forty-second Conference in 1958, the com 
munist employers finally insisted that they 
be given full privileges in the commit 
tees. The Soviet bloc argued that it 
could no longer accept “discriminatory” 
treatment. By voting with non-commu 
nist employer delegates in the Selection 
Committee and the Conference the So 
viet bloc killed the deputy member solu 
tion. As communist-sponsored proposals 
for full membership were rejected, the 
communist employers were not repre- 
sented on the Conference's committees 
During the debate on this issue the 
USSR employer delegate bluntly threat 
ened Soviet withdrawal, which he held 
would transform ILO “into a local or 
ganization of merely local significance.” 

The outcome of the Forty-second secs 
sion stimulated efforts, already under 
way, to find a more satisfactory solution 
March 


appointed 


to the problem. In the 
Body had 
“Committee to Consider the Improve 


ment of the Practical Methods of Work 


1955 


Governing the 


ing of the International Labour Confer 
ence,” headed by Roberto Ago, Professor 
of International Law at Rome University 
and Italian government representative in 
ILO. 


date was broad, it concentrated primarily 


Although this committee’s man- 


on the narrow problem of finding a 


method of integrating the communist 
employers into the committee frame- 
work. Its proposals, approved by the 
Governing Body by a vote of 27 to 12 


in March 1959, provided for revisions in 


the procedure for the appointment and 


3 1LO Conference, Record of Pr 


(42d session), p. 125 


coding 
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operation of Conference committees.” 


Under these proposals: 


(a) It is agreed that “the Conference has 
the duty to ensure equality of treatment 


for all members attending the Confer 


ence.” 

(46) Every delegate making application 
to his group tor membership on a com 
mittee is placed on the list members 


of that committee. The members of cach 
committee are divided into a 


The 


Ww hic h members shall be in W 


ting and 


a non-voung section grout 1cX 


hich se 
(c) Aggrieved delegates have the 
to appeal through the Conference t 


specially appointed Board which is em 


powered to add two delegates to the vot 


ing section of any committee 


(d) A Conference group may by a tw 


thirds vote authorize its members (sex 


their votes 


ld 
would 


tion) on a commiuttec to cast 


as a bloc. A twothirds majority 


be necessary within the section for its 
votes to be cast as a bloc on an 

decision. If the section voted 
individual votes, though not 


could be recorded in the minut 


ffset 


Part (d) was designed to o 
fects of the appeals procedure on u 
tribution of voung power in the 
tees. Despite objections to the nur 
limitation in part (c) and to part 

the Soviet government representative in 
the Governing Body agreed to accept the 
suggested procedures on an experimental 
basis.” 

When the Ago Committee proposals 
were considered by the Forty-third Con 
ference in June 1959, however, several 
moved 


communist employer delegates 


the deletion of the limit of two in part 


= ILO Conference, Pros mal Record 
session), Ne 


*™ ILO Document GB 14:/P.V. VI, ¢ 
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(c), and the government delegates of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the USSR 
proposed that part (d) be eliminated al- 
together. The first suggestion was re- 
jected, but the second was adopted, 122- 
119-23. In the latter case most employers 
voted with the Soviet bloc. A number 
of government and worker delegates 
from African and Asian states did, also. 
As matters now stand, the first three 
parts of the Ago Committee report repre- 
sem the current solution to the problem 
of integrating communist employers into 
the Conference's committees. The final 
outcome of the struggle, though, is not 
When 
ployer delegates were seated in the com- 


last 


yet clear. the communist e¢m- 


mittees year, the non-<communist 
employers walked out and refused to par- 
ticipate the few remaining committee 


ScSSIONS However, the employers’ ob 


duracy seems gradually to be weakening. 
Throughout the controversy on tripar- 
titism the USSR has played a relatively 


In 


tatives have 


debates Soviet 


stressed 


} 
restrained roie the 


represe! the benefits 


to ILO of 


adjust pr 


universality and the need to 
nciples formulated in 1919 to 
present-day conditions. Both themes have 
have been im 


Few in ILO 
cm 


wide appeal and would 


portant factors in any Case. 


cxceyt for the non-communist 


ployers—doult the value of universality, 
even the its advantages are seldom 
The 


controversy over tripartiiusm can De ex 


ugh 


clearly articulated. course of the 


partly in terms of the strength 
ee | 


CU) 


plained 
of this concept. Fear of driving out « 
particularly the 


limited 


cated anti-communists 


American employers—probably 
early concessions to the Soviet bloc, just 
as fear of driving out the USSR hastened 
concessions at a later stage. Timing was 
extremely important in Soviet 


USSR's 


therefore 


tactics, and the maneuvers: ex 


AND ILO 
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hibited great skill. Soviet representatives 
always emphasized their willingness to 
adjust to the desires of the majority, and 
the demand for full participation was 
not made until a record of collaboration 
had been established and support gained. 

The argument that the tripartite sys- 
tem should be adjusted to present-day 
equally 
States having, or contemplating, nation- 


circumstances was powerful. 
alized industries were fearful that any 
move to exclude the Soviets might also 
affect The 


ployers stimulated these fears by failigg 


them. non-communist em 
clearly to indicate whether their objec- 


tions to their communist counterparts 
were based on the extent of government 
control in communist societies or on the 
fact that these individuals did not repre- 
The McNair Re- 
port underlined the difficulties of apply 
ing 


conceived fashion. And all the advantages 


sent private enterpri se. 


the tripartite system in a rigidly 
of such an attempt would not have been 
on the side of the West. For some years 
France and Italy have nominated worker 
delegates who are not members of the 
communist-controlled and by numeri 
cal 


unions. 


standards most representative trade 
The objections to the creden 
tials of these delegates, continually raised 
by their own advisers from the commu- 
nist-controlled unions, though always re 
jected, served to point up one possible et- 
fect of tightening Article 3, paragraph 5. 
Western 
the degree of govern 
ntrol with 
had to 


terms of the total fabric of 


Soviet delegates countered 


charges concerning 


mental c the argument that 


tripartitism be interpreted in 


economic and 


social relationships within a member 


state. They denied the Western allega 


tion that there was no freedom of asso 


ciauon tor trade unions in communist 


countries (about which more will be 
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said later) and also claimed that their 
trade unions performed different and 
higher social functions, so that different 
criteria had to be used. In the case of 
the communist employers, Soviet dele- 
gates took up and expanded the thesis 
developed in various International Labor 
Office documents that these individuals 
pertormed the tasks of management in 
their society and on that basis should be 
fitted into the tripartite system. They 
claimed that in communist countries the 
managers had complete freedom in, and 
bore personal responsibility for, the oper 
ation of their individual enterprises. So 
viet delegates also made the point that 
almost all communist employer delegates 
were heads of important undertakings, 
while most of the non-communist em 
ployers were officers or staff members of 
employers’ associations, the implication 
being that the communist employers 
were actually better equipped to contrib 
ute to ILO’s work.” 

Soviet delegates also developed more 
vitriolic arguments directed against the 
non-communist employers. They charged 
that opposition to seating communist em 
ployer delegates in committees really 
stemmed from fear that these individ 
uals would support “progressive” causes, 
and since concern for voting strength 
was a factor, this charge had some plausi 
bility. On substantive issues the commu- 
nist employers (and the entire Soviet 
bloc) generally support the workers, and 
all the the 
tripartitism were aware of this. 


participants in debate on 


Soviet 
delegates also alleged that the non-com- 
* The USSR employer delegates have beer N. I 
Krestov, Director, ‘Dinar nt h nference); 
E. I. Borisov, Director, } Electro- Tech 
nical Works (438th G. A Surguchev, 
Director, “‘Red Proletarian Machine Tools Plant 
(39th, 40th, 42d and 1 & and M. D 
K. O. Ragimoy r, Caspian Sea Shipping C 
pany (41st ¢ , Mar 


f f 
% Actually, there have been tw 


Conference) 


nierences) ; 


time) 


representat 
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munist employers persisted in raising the 
tripartite question in the hope of divert 
ing ILO from its basic tasks. As many 
of the leaders among the non-communist 
McGrath of the 


not 


employers (William L. 
United States, for example) were 
ILO's 


also was crec 


strongest charge 


| 
lible. 


supporte rs, 


Regardless of the merits of th 
arguments, more and more deleg 
came increasingly impatient with 
curring debates on tripartit 
aided the USSR. It is i 


say, after the decisions on t! 


{ 


Conference, that the Soviet 


won the tripartite battl 
participate fully in the 
bor Organization 


stricted, and the restr 


The Hungarian Issu 
While the rif 
communist states in 
lem of representation 
Hungary. Because of 
however, this question is alm 
serious for the USSR 
The “Hungarian problem 
growth of the 1956 uprising 
At 


employ 


the Forticth Conference in 1957 
that session the non-communist 
ers challenged the credentials of the 
Hungarian government and employer 
delegates, and the ICFTU and _ the 
IFCTU chalk nged those of the worker 
The basis for the challenges 


Kadar 


represent th 


delegate. 
was the allegation that the gov 
did Hun 


garian people and that the latter had 


ernment not 
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been prevented from freely exercising 
1956 the 
USSR’s armed intervention. Similar chal- 


their choice in the crisis by 


lenges were also lodged against the Hun- 
garian delegation at the next two Confer 


ences it attended—the Forty-second in 


1958 and the Forty-third in 1959. On all 


three occasions the Hungarian employer 


and worker delegates’ credentials were 
rejected, and in 1958 and 1959 the 


also. As 


always been taken 


oO 
gov 


ernment delegates’ were the 


final votes have near 
Conferences, this has had 


Sovict 


tne end ot the 


little effect on the bloc’s voung 


strength, but it has been a damaging 


propaganda blow 


Sovict delegates have protested per 


haps justifiably—that the whole 


’ 


aur 


proce 
They 


(Committee 


has been unconstitutional. 


argue that the Credentials 


legality ot cre 
ot 


ments. In commenting on the substance 


can only investigate the 


de nti als, not the validity govern 
of the charges, Soviet delegates have con 


ot 


version ol 
Cyprus and Algeria. They 
+} 


ne issuc 1S raised for propaganda pur 


trasted their version the events 


in 


Hungary with their events in 


claim that 


3 
poses only and that it detracts from the 
Conference's work. 


The 


necessarily 


do 


Soviet ar 


Conference's decisions not 


indicate that thes 
guments have been without effect. Many 
are convinced that the Soviet legal posi 
The ot 


government delegates’ cre 


tion is correct. rejection the 


Hungarian 
dentials in 1958 must be interpreted at 
least partly as a display of indignation 
against the execution of Imre Nagy and 
Pal Maleter, announced just a few days 
before the final vote. In 1959 the United 


™ See the staterme shkin, 


lelegate, n f Res 


1947 


government 
ding 
/ 


(40th 


(4 session), f 


(43d session), ft 
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States exerted great pressure to oust the 
Hungarian delegation, and the motion 


against the government delegates’ cre- 


dentials barely achieved the necessary 


two-thirds Gov 


majority (145~-70-35). 


ernment delegates from several NATO 


countries, among others, refused to vote 
, 


for And the speech ot the 


rejection. 


worker delegate of Guinea in the 


1959 
debate indicates that the Soviet argument 
linking Hungary with Algeria also was 
cftective with some. 


Further, just as 


delegates became increasingly impatient 
with the discussions of tripartitism, they 
are also growing weary of the Hungarian 
question, and it seems unlikely that it 
will be possible much longer to muster 
the votes to reject the Hungarian delega 
ions’ credentials. 


USSR 


in this struggie aiso. 


Thus it appears likely 


that the will eventually succeed 


Other Rep esentation Ouestions 


Even with these victories the Soviet 


bloc’s over-all position in the Interna 


tional Labor Organization will still be 


far from proportionate to its strength in 


terms of membership. It is underrepre 


sented in most organs for the 


except 


Conference's plenary sessions, and in 


some it 18 not represented at al] 
Partly because of the refusal until 1959 


to seat communist employer delegates, 


the Soviet bloc’s representation in the 


Conference's committees has always been 
low, and it has never held a seat on the 


Credentials Committee. Although com 


munist government and worker dele 


gates are admitted to their respective 


the USSR’s re 


entry the employers have adopted the 


group me ctings, since 


"= ILO Conference, Provistomal Rei (43d 
session), f ‘ 
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practice of holding only those meetings 
required by the Standing Orders, and at 
other times meeting as the “Free Em- 
ployers,” thereby excluding communist 
delegates. 

In terms of over-all authority, the Gov- 
erning Body is the International Labor 
Organization’s most important organ. It 
is composed of twenty government rep- 
resentatives, ten from the “states of chief 
industrial importance” and ten from 
other states selected every three years, 
and ten employer and ten worker repre 
sentatives, elected as individuals by their 
Conference groups for three-year terms 
It effectively determines the Organiza 
tion’s budget, largely sets the Confer 
ence’s agenda (usually two years in 
advance), supervises the International La- 
bor Office’s work, and generally exercises 
Immediately after re 


USSR 


given one of the seats reserved for gov 


execulive power. 


suming membership, the was 


ernment representatives from the chief 
industrial states. In 1957 Czechoslovakia 
gained one of the elective government 


posiuons. No communist employers or 


workers have been chosen. Therefore, 


the Soviet bloc’s representation on the 


Governing Body is less than half what 


it is in the Conference. Further, the 


Soviet 
number of important committees of the 


has been excluded from a 


bloc 
Governing Body: the McNair Commit 
tee, the Ago Committee, the Interna 
tional Organizations Committee, the 
Committee of Experts on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommenda 
tions, and the Committee on Freedom 
of Association, for example. 

The International Labor Office, in the 
tradition established by Albert Thomas,” 


plays an extremely important role in the 


™ For an enlightening account of this pattern see: E 


Press, Ltd., 1936, p. 244 
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Organization. In addition to the usual 
tasks of research, servicing conferences, 
member 


and providing assistance to 


states, it is influential in shaping the 


. 


agenda of the various organs, and its 
drafts are always the starting point for 
conventions and recommendations. To 
date, six Soviet citizens and four from 
other communist states have been ap 
pointed to professional posts in the Of 
fice, which has approximately 450 such 
positions. A Pole is the only national 
trom a communist country engaged in 
ILO’s technical assistance work. 

The International Labor Organization 
also has a number of other organs. There 
are ten tripartite Industrial Committees 
covering industries Prior to 
1959, the USSR was 
ot 


the 


specinc 
not a member of 
members 


Fall 


tody the 


other 
At 


t the Governing 


any these, although 
ot 


1959 Session 


Soviet bloc were. the 


Soviet Union was given seats on nine of 


these Committees, and bloc representa 


tion was also increased, but it ts sull 


low. The Joint (employers and workers) 


Maritime Commission has no ommu 


nist members. The Sovict bloc has usu 


auLY been represented on various ad ho 
committees and in the regional confer 
but me strength 
the USSR 
did 


situation (although the China issuc 


ences, ver in 


At 


munist 


great 


first, and other com 


countries not protest this 
has 
always been raised), and they have never 
complained about the exclusive character 
Be 
fore long, however, Sovict delegates be 


of the “Free Employer” mectings. 


Zan to argue that greater attention should 
be paid to the principle of geographical 
ot 


the trade union movement should always 


representation and that all segments 


be represented. Although some appoint 


Phelan, Ye Albert 1 nd The ( 
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ments have been made in response to the 
USSR's 
the Soviet bloc’s over-all position in the 


importunities, as can be seen, 
International Labor Organization is still 
weak. The USSR's struggle to gain 
greater representation is certain to con- 
tinue. 

To ascertain the Soviet Union's influ- 
ence in the International Labor Organi 
zation is a task of much greater difficulty. 
The toregoing account gives some indi- 
cation; further insights can be gained by 
examining the USSR’s role in ILO's sub- 


stantive work. 


IV. 
The Soviet 
International Labor Organization coin- 


Union's re-entry into the 
cided with and to some extent stimulated 
a debate concerning the methods of the 
Organization's substantive work.” It is 
necessary to examine this before consid 
ering speafic substantive problems. Prior 
to the Second World War the standard 
setting activities were generally regarded 
as the most important, but since then 
this concept has increasingly been ques 
tioned. Many feel that ILO’s aims can 


presently most effectively be pursued 
through other methods such as exchanges 
of information and technical assistance, 
and that less emphasis should be placed 


This 


based on various considerations. 


on standard-setting. position is 
Some 
feel that the “International Labor Code” 


has full 


view updating and revision are all that 


achieved dimensions; in this 
is now required. Others claim that it is 
impossible to draft instruments which 
can meaningfully be applied in eighty 
member states exhibiting widely differ- 
The 
David 
A. Morse, ““The International Labor Organization -n a 


Changing World,’ The Annals: of the American Acad 
emy of Political and Social Science, March 1957 (Vol 


ent economic and social conditions. 


™ For an overview of the issues involved see 


Indians are among the most prominent 
exponents of this argument. Still others 
that ILO’s 


work must rest on a broad consensus and 


maintain quasi-legislative 
that this consensus has disappeared with 
the increase in membership, particularly 
with the influx of the Soviet bloc. Finally 
a few—especially the United States em- 
ployer delegates, and from 1953 until 
1958 the US government representatives, 
also—have expressed fears about the im- 
plications of the standard-setting activi- 
ties for federal states. However unjustif- 
able these fears may be in legal terms, 
they have been important politically. On 
the other hand, the workers, including 
those from the United States, strongly 


1 


oppose any diminution of the standard- 
setting activities. They are joined in this 
position by various European and Latin 
American governments and others. 

The debate on methods occurs every 
time ILO decides what action to take 


The SC 


concerning a specific problem. 


who favor de-emphasis of the standard- 
setting activities prefer other work to the 
adoption of a formal instrument, and the 
adoption of a recommendation to a con 
vention. It was also a main topic of the 
The 


United States—which contributes a quar- 


Forty-second Conference in 1958. 


ter of ILO’s regular budget—and to a 
lesser extent the United Kingdom have 
actively sought to place greater emphasis 
on operational programs. The develop- 
ment of the UN’s Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance provided another 
push in this direction—the resources ILO 
receives under EPTA are roughly equal 
to 40 percent of its regular budget. In 
financial terms a reorientation of ILO’s 
All of the EPTA 
report to the Forty 


Report I, 1958 
Changing World 


work has occurred. 


310), p. 31-38 See also his 
nference: ILO Conference, 


The I.L.O. in a 


second ( 


(42d session), 
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funds and a high proportion of the whether the USSR will effectively co 
regular budget are devoted to operational operate with ILO’s enforcement machin 
activities. However, the International La- ery, some problems are already evident 
bor Conference still concentrates prima Article 19 of the Constitution requires 
rily on standard-setting. that member states bring cor 

The USSR has in a way attempted to and recommendations before 
straddle this controversy.” Aware of the thority or authorities within 
underdeveloped countries’ great interest petence the matter lies, for 
in operauonal activities, it has endorsed of legislation or other action 
their development. At the same time, pose of this requirement is to gain wide 
however, the Soviet Union has strenu publicity for ILO’s standard I 
ously opposed any de-emphasis of stand- USSR has submitted « 
ard-setting, and has even argued that this Presidium of tl 
should be increased. On every occasion ior 
the USSR has argued for the adoption il of Ministers. Sin 
of a convention rather than a recom ’ itution em; 
mendation, and since rejoining ILO it s1ciit f the Supreme 
has ratified eighteen conventions. Some nventions, this 
of the other communist countries upport orrect, Dut 
the quasi-legislative activi with even of the requi 
greater fervor. USSR should submit 

The Soviet { ippears to be is ind recommenda 
accord with general communist log) Soviet itself. ILO ha 
and tactics. It was no doubt also framed pressure on the USSR 
with the political situation in ILO in in 1958 the Governing 
mind. It simultaneously (though not Memorandum concerning the ligation 
on all iss 


places the USSR on the to Submit ( ventio id R mmen 


side of the underdeveloped countries and dations to tent Authority 


the workers and in opposition to the which deni ilidity of th SSR’s 
American government and 

Some have questioned the sin ( 

the Soviet Union's attitude toward ILO 

standard-setting work, arguing that the Article 

USSR does not take it so seriously as do ympetence of 

many other governments. There may be state.” To dat 

truth in this charge. Soviet delegates ar- tered its practice 

gue that most of the problems with Eleven convent ; 
which ILO deals do not exist in the the time the USSR rej 


USSR (a position somewhat similar tv uonal Labor Organizat 


‘ss 
that taken by the United States). Fur Forty-third 
ther, although it is still 1 -arly 1 vy probabl 
Gee tee 2 
ment ILO rf 
(42d ¢ 


143/P.V. Il 
= F 


venti 
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swung the balance in the initial decision 
to have a convention rather than a rec- 


ommendation in five cases; because of 


the narrow divisions their numerical 


strength could have been the deciding 


factor. In addition, in the same way, the 


Soviet bloc probably was instrumental in 


the decision at the Forty+third Confer 


ence to work toward the adoption of a 
convention dealing with the protection 
radiations. 


of workers against 


USSR’s re 


have 


ionizing 


Thus the entry appears 


Sip 


to strengthened those 


nificantly 


who support the standard-setting ap 


proach 
International Labor 


work 


active 


Turning to the 


, 
Organizations substantive itself, 


USSR 


consideration of threc 


has been most in the 


the 
items: freedom ot 
: 

iabor, and discrimina 


association, forced 


T hese thre c items dese rvc parate 


tion 


conside ration 


kreedom of Association 
Although ILO has long 


ot 


ccn active in 


freedom of association, a 


the World Fed 


eration of Trade Unions, is at least par 


the field 


SOovVict sponsored agency, 


for the Organization's 
WFTU 


and Social Coun 


lly responsibic 


present work. introduced the 


item in the Economic 
| in 1947 under the utle “trade union 
The 


Labor in a 


American Federation of 


rights 
memorandum submitted 
hortly thereafter suggested that the mat 
referred to ILO. 


protests, this course was adopted, and the 


ter be Despite Soviet 


specialized agency has had primary re 
sponsibility for consideration of the ques 
ILO adopted the Freedom of 
Association and Protection ol the Right 
(No. 


“ 
ion 


Convention o7) in 


Right to Organize and 


ILO's 
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Collective Bargaining Convention (No. 
98) the following year, and in 1950, with 
the UN, established a Fact-Finding and 
Commission to 


Conciliation investigate 


specific complaints. However, since no 


government has been willing to allow 


onthe-spot inquiries, the Commission 


has never functioned. In practice, alle 
gations concerning violations of freedom 
of association in ILO member states have 
been considered by the Governing Body's 
Committee on Freedom of Association. 
This Committee has justified its substan 
tive examination of the charges by refer 
mandate to recommend 


ence to its 


whether or not the Governing Body 
should request permission from the gov 
ernment concerned to submit a com 
plaint to the Fact-Finding and Concilia 
tion Commission and, if permission is 
refused, to recommend alternative action 

In addition to the very real issues in 
volved, the question of freedom of asso 
ciation has always had propaganda over 
tones. There can be no doubt that onc 
East's motives in raising the issuc 


and 


was a desire to embarrass the West, 
the West has also harbored similar am- 
bitions Indeed, what started out as an 
attack on the West was actually turned 
into an onslaught against the East 
Since rejoining LLO, the Soviet Union 
has considerably altered its tactics con 
cerning freedom of association. Prior to 
1954, in debates on this issue in the UN, 
Soviet representatives were violently hos 
West 
International Labor Organization and its 
work. 
now much more moderate. For instance, 
the USSR did ratify ILO’s 1948 and 1949 


Conventions and also the 1921 Right of 


tile toward the and toward the 


Although still critical, they are 


Association (Agriculture) Convention. 
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Nevertheless, the Soviet Union and its 
agents still use this question as a vehicle 
for efforts to embarrass the West. The 
World Federation of Trade Unions con- 
tinues to submit allegations of infringe- 
ments of trade union rights in Western 
countries, and at least a portion of these 
appear to be designed primarily for their 
propaganda effects. Two resolutions 
sponsored by members of the Soviet bloc 
also appear to have had this purpose, 
In 1955, at the Thirty- 
eighth Conference, the Polish and Soviet 
worker delegates submitted a resolution 
which claimed there were widespread 
violations of trade union rights, con 
demned ILO’s work in this field as in 
effective, and called for new action based 
on the recently adopted WFTU Charter 
Union Rights.” This resolu- 


ultimately adopted, but only 


among others. 


of Trade 
tion 
after being drastically amended so that 
it was largely an endorsement of ILO's 


was 


past work. Soviet bloc delegates preferred 
to abstain rather than vote for this ver- 
sion. Two years later, at the Fortieth 
Conference, the Soviet government dele 
gate introduced a resolution concerning 
the abolition of antitrade union legisla 


tion which called upon member states: 


to take measures to abolish within 
the shortest possible time all laws and 
administrative regulations hampering or 
restricting the free exercise of trade union 
rights, to adopt laws where this has not 
yet been done, ensuring the effective and 
unrestricted exercise of trade union rights 
by the workers, and to guarantee the ap 
plication of these laws in practice; 


and invited them to ratify the 1948 and 
1949 Conventions and to put these into 
practice in both their metropolitan and 


* ILO ¢ 


ses ) 
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, — 
non-self-governing territories.” This pro 


posal also was modified, but not nearly 
so much. The final vote found the Soviet 
bloc on the affirmative side and the em 
ployers and several Western governments 
in opposition, a much more favorable re 
sult from the Soviet viewpoint. 

Most of the USSR’s tactics, however, 
have been defensive in character. Sovict 
delegates have stressed two themes de 
signed to blunt the effects of criticisms 
of communist systems. They claim that 
ILO’s procedures for dealing with this 
question are biased and argue that free 
dom of association is a concept which 
must be interpreted in terms of the total 
complex of economic and social relation 
ships within each individual country. 

Soviet criticisms of ILO’s procedures 
Most of the 


complaints raised by WFTU have been 


are based on their outcome 


dismissed or rejected, while those intro 
duced by other labor organizations have 
frequently led to specific findings and 
recommendations by the Committee on 
Freedom of Association and the Govern 
The USSR’s representatives 


charge that this is the result of the Com 


ing Body. 


mittee’s “one-sided” composition, its 


membership never having included an 
individual from the Sovict bloc or the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. (Ac 
tually, the ICFTU is the only interna 
tional labor movement to have members 
on the committec, the IFCTU also hav 
ing been excluded.) They also object to 
the nature of 
meetings. To underline their criticisms, 
the 


Governing Body have refused to partici 


closed the Committee's 


the Sovict bloc represematives on 


pate in the consideration of any of the 


reports of the Committee on Freedom 


ot Association except those involving the 


™ ILO Conference, Record 
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USSR and Hungary, even though some 
of these involved other communist coun- 
tries. And in the Hungarian case, they 
discussed only those aspects dealing with 
the 1956 crisis, contested the Committee's 
jurisdiction, and contrasted the report 
with that issued on alleged violations in 
Algeria, claiming that the difference be- 
tween ILO’s handling of the two proved 
that the Committee was being used as an 
“instrument of the cold war.” 

These tactics have had mixed success. 
Although the sections of the Soviet- 
backed proposal at the Thirty-cighth 
Conference dealing with ILO's proce- 
dures were greatly modified, the resolu- 
tion finally adopted did invite the Gov- 
erning Body “to keep under constant 
review the question of improving the 
procedure of its Committee on Freedom 
of Association.”” However, it is hard to 
tell how much this reflected sympathy 
for the Soviet position, since many were 
disappointed that the Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission had never been 
given permission to investigate allega- 
tions and hoped that new procedures 
might find a way around this impasse. 
Two years later, in 1957, the Egyptian 
government delegate submitted a resolu- 
tion which provided for several specific 
revisions in the composition and proce- 
dures of the Committee on Freedom of 
Association.” It would have met many 
of the USSR's complaints, but it was 
overwhelmingly rejected, receiving sup- 
port from few beyond the Soviet bloc. 
Stull, the very fact of its introduction in- 


dicates that the Soviet position has won 


some adherents. Further evidence of this 
can be seen in the tendency of some 


™ ILO Conference, Record of Proceedings, 1955 (48th 
seetion) p. & 
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representatives of uncommitted states in 
the Governing Body to oppose or abstain 
from voting on recommendations of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association. 
On the other hand, in March 1958 the 
Governing Body decided to continue the 
Committee on Freedom of Association 
on roughly the same basis, though this 
decision was taken partly because no ac- 
ceptable alternative was in sight. 

The other Soviet thesis, that freedom 
of association must be interpreted in 
terms of the total complex of economic 
and social relationships within each in- 
dividual country, was a prominent fea- 
ture of the Soviet position in the debates 
on tripartitism. It has been advanced 
most forcefully, however, in connection 
with ILO’s consideration of allegations 
of infringements of trade union rights in 
the USSR. The charges against the 
Soviet Union were first formally raised 
before the UN by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions in 1950. 
Although the ICFTU made several spe- 
cific allegations in its initial complaint 
and those submitted later, they all cen- 
tered on the degree of government and 
communist-party control over Soviet 
The Economic and Social 
Council requested several times that the 
USSR allow these charges to be investi- 
gated by the Fact-Finding and Concilia- 
tion Commission, but without avail. 
When the Soviet Union rejoined ILO, 
ECOSOC referred the allegations to the 
Governing Body, and they were subse- 
quently sent to the Committee on Free- 
dom The Committee 
filed two reports, one in 1956 and the 
second a year later.” Both substantially 


of Association. 


* ILO Official Bulletin, 1956 (Vol. 340, N 
211-307; and ibid 1998 (Vol. 41, Ne 

4 Roberto Ago served as Chairman of 
nittre when the first report was submitted, 


Ramadier, when the second was 
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confirmed the ICFTU’s allegations, and 
the second recommended that the Gov- 
Body USSR 
agree to refer them to the Fact-Finding 


erning request that the 
and Conciliation Commission. 
The Soviet Union cooperated with the 
Committee's investigation to the extent 
of replying to questions and supplying 


documents. In so doing it attempted to 


develop the proposition that there is ac 
tually greater freedom of association in 
the USSR than in non-communist coun 
The 


Body on the Committee's reports were 


tries. debates in the Governing 


also used for this purpose. Although the 
USSR denied some of the ICFTU'’s alle- 


gations, it admitted others, but claimed 


that the practices represented strengths 


rather than weaknesses. In immediate 


terms these Soviet efforts had little im 
pact. The Governing Body decided with 
only three dissenting votes (the govern 
ment representatives of Czechoslovakia, 
India, and the USSR) and one absten 
tion (the government representative of 
Iraq) to request that the USSR give its 
consent to referral of the allegations to 
the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission. After an oblique Soviet re- 


fusal, the Governing Body in 1958 
adopted (32-2-4) Sir Alfred Roberts’ sug- 
gestion, made on behalf of the workers’ 
group, that all the documents in the case 
be published as a separate pamphlet.” 
This closed the case. 

It did not, however, end ILO’s con 
cern with freedom of association in the 


USSR. 


In 1959, at the Fortyzhird Con 


ference, Soviet practices in this area were 


severely criticized in the examination of 
the USSR’s report on the appl 
ILO has, more 


‘ 


ation of 
the 1948 Convention. 


See ILO, Trade Union R 
Geneva, 1 
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over, begun a much more ambitious proj 
When the McNair Report on the 
extent of freedom of employers’ and 


ect. 


workers’ organizations was presented in 
the fall of 1956, George Philip Delaney, 
the United States worker delegate, pro 
posed that new, permanent machinery be 
established to keep a ¢ ntinual check on 
the status of freedom of association. H 
telt it was vital that on4he-spot inquiries 
be conducted. His proposal reflected the 
the McNair Re 
port ruled out amendment of Article 

ILO 


It symbolized their decision t 


workers awar©rcnecss that 


paragraph 5, of the Constitution. 
acce pm the 
USSR’s membership and to try to 


Sovic t 


use 


it as a vehicle for influencing 
In a sense the pr 
USSR's 


November 


pra ti posal Was an 


t 


answer to tne invitation, cx 


tended in 1955, members 
ot the 


workers’ group on the Governing 


Body to visit the USSR and study the 


trade union situation first-hand. Finally, 
it represented an use the M 
constructive 


Nair Report as a 


purposes generally 


attempt 
basis for 
After various Othce 
studies and several discussions, the Gov 
decided in March 
authorize the Director-General to under 
take 


lating to freedom of 


erning Body 1955 to 


factual surveys into conditions re 
associauion iff various 
COUNTLTICS. 

are conducted by 
Office staff 


Soviet 


These surveys regu 


lar members of the Mr 


Morse bluntly rejected a sugges 


won that cituzens ol the uUntry nm 


cerned should necessarily be involved in 


each individual study he-spot 


part ot 
ILA )'s conventions are the 


Howe 


Vestivyations are in integral 
surveys. 
teria used for evaluation. 


authorizing 
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istic picture requires that the subject 
must be seen in the full context of the 
many tactors which influence in practice 
the respect which is accorded the princi- 
ple of freedom of association.“ This pro- 
vision was hotly debated in the Govern- 
ing Body. It is difhcult to say whether 
or not it represented a concession to the 
Soviet thesis. The provision reflects the 


findings of the McNair Report and to a 


certain extent is a necessary qualification 


when dealing with a large number of 
states with widely varying economic and 
social characteristics. The answer will 
depend primarily on how the provision 
is interpreted. Sharp differences concern 
ing its meaning were evident in the Gov- 
erning Body's discussion, and these were 
not resolved. 


The USSR's 


Governing Body 


representative on the 
agreed to the surveys 
on a tentative basis, and at the Forty- 
second Conference, United States 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell in- 


after 


vited ILO to survey freedom oft associa 


United Soviet 


tion in the States, the 


Union did also. In 1959 a group ot Ot- 
fice staff members headed by John Price, 
Special Assistant to the Director-General, 
both the 
Other on- 
The 
will be 


spent about three months in 
United States and the USSR. 
the-spot inquiries are planned. 
Sovict 


Although it is im- 


American and surveys 
published in 1960. 
possible at this point to evaluate their 
significance, they could be quite impor- 
tant. 

A broader evaluation is also difhcult, 
given the ongoing nature of this work. 
Clearly the Soviet Union has suffered 
damaging propaganda blows trom the 
reports of the Committee on Freedom ot 
Association. Soviet membership in ILO 
did little to dull 
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though it would be hard to say that 
ILO’s investigations were solely or even 
primarily the cause, there have been 
changes in certain of the Soviet labor 
practices which were criticized; for ex- 
ample, the regulations concerning ab- 
sence from work and changing em- 
ployment have been softened, and the 
practice of including work norms in col- 
lective agreements has been abandoned. 


USSR 


agreed that ILO conventions can be re- 


Further, the has more or less 


garded as fair standards for evaluating 
freedom of association. These develop- 
ments should obviously not be overrated, 


What 


influence the Soviet Union will have on 


but they are of some significance. 


ILO’s work in this field remains a mat 
ter of speculation. So far 


} . 1 1 ’ } 
lave Deen relatively slignt. 


it appears to 


Forced Labor 

Forced labor is an issue in many ways 
similar to freedom of Al- 
though ILO had a long record of work 
in this field, the impetus for its recent 


association, 


activities came from the UN; however, 
the item was raised there by the West 
as a counter-attack against the East. It 
was also an issue concerning which the 
USSR had 


the past and one to which it remained 


suffered embarrassment in 
vulnerable. 

The USSR re-entered ILO at a crucial 
time in the Organization's consideration 
of forced labor. The preceding year the 
joint UN-ILO Ad Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor had published its findings, 
which included a strong condemnation 
of the Soviet Union and other commu- 
nist countries; decisions had now to be 
taken concerning future action. ILO had 
to decide whether the 1930 Convention 
on Forced Labor (No. 29) needed revi 


F 
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sion, and whether a new and broader 
convention should be prepared, since 
the earlier instrument applied primarily 
to non-self-governing territories. These 
problems were discussed at the Novem- 
ber 1954 meeting of the Governing Body. 
There was general agreement that the 
1930 Convention should be revised at 
some time, and it was decided to place 
forced labor on the agenda of the 1956 
Conference under the procedure which 
usually leads to the adoption of a formal 
instrument. The Soviet 
was silent during the debate and appar- 
ently supported the decision. 

A second question considered by ILO 
was whether any further investigations 
were needed. At the Governing Body's 
March 1955 meeting, Mr. Delaney pro- 
posed on behalf of the workers’ group 
that a permanent committee on forced 
Amazasp A. Aru- 


representauive 


labor be established. 
tuunian, the Soviet representative, st rong- 
ly opposed this suggestion, which he held 
was “aimed purely at propaganda.” He 
also used the debate to attack the Ad Hoc 
Nevertheless, 
1955, that 
more information might facilitate the 


Committee and its report. 


in June with the rationale 
Conference’s deliberations, the Govern- 
ing Body authorized the Director-Gen- 
eral to establish a temporary committee 
ILO 


1 1 1 
Ithough this 


to analyze material submitted to 


dealing with forced labor. . 


committee considered several countries, 


it devoted most attention to communist 
states, and its two reports presented in 


Ad Hoc 


Committee's criticisms.” Soviet efforts to 


1956 and 1957 reiterated the 


detract from these criticisms appear to 
have been futile. 


@ ILO Governing Body, Minute 
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The USSR, however, was more suc- 
cessful during the drafting of ILO’s Con- 
vention on Forced Labor. The original 
conception, favored by the West, was to 
draft a relatively narrow instrument, pro- 
hibiting forced labor as a means of po- 
litical coercion, as a method of mobiliz- 
labor 
purposes, and as a technique of enforce 


ing for economic development 
ing labor discipline. The Soviet Union 
sought to create a broader instrument.” 
It argued that forced labor was wide- 
spread, though perhaps covert, and that 
the practice “in all its forms” should be 
abolished. 


the 


less sharply oriented toward communist 


As a practical matter, broad 


ening convention would make it 
countries. 

During the drafting of the new con 
vention at the 1956 and 1957 Conferences 
Sovict-st 
posals were adopted, but despite this the 
USSR partially achieved its goal.” Its 
greatest Victories were in connection with 
Article 1, 


outlaw ed. 


hardly any of the onsored pro 


defining the practices to be 
The Soviet Union suggested 


that, in addition to the provisions of the 


original draft, the convention should 


also 
prohibit forced labor as a means of racial 


persecution and as punishment for par 


ticipation in strikes. It also sought to 


identify as forced labor the deferred pay 


ment of wages. These Soviet proposals 


were ultimately withdrawn, but only 


vecause milder versions with greater 


hances of success were offered by non 


communist delegates. Once raised, these 


issues could not be ignored. Through 


this process the first two of the Soviet 


proposals were substantially included in 

Article 1, and the third became the sub- 
® See: ILO Conference, Record of Pr 

(39th session), Appendix IX (34), 


Committee on For 


1937 (40th session), Ag 


ed Labour 


Pp. 7 
ppendix VII (4) 
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ject of a separate resolution. One con- 


sequence of broadening the convention 
was to make ratification more difficult 


tor some states. India and Japan, for 


example, announced that for technical 


reasons, because ot the provision concern 


ing strikes, they could not agree to be 


bound by the instrument. Even so, the 


1957 Abolition of Forced Labor Conven- 
tion has established a record for obtain- 


ing more ratifications sooner than 


any 
other convention. 


In the ot the debate in 1959, 


the Sovict Union announced that it had 
ratified the 1930 Convention on Forced 
Labor and proposed a resolution which, 


inter alia, urged all member states to 


take this action.” The resolution’s other 


features, a censure of ILO’s past work 


and a provision for a new and by its 


terms of reference probably colored in 


vestigation, insured its defeat, but its 


introduction alone served Soviet pur 


poses. Soviet delegates attempted to use 


USSR’s 


advanced 


these moves to prove that the 


position was actually the most 


American policy, stymied at this time 


doubts about the implications of 
for federal 
The United States 


government did not reply to the Office 


DY 
ILO’'s 


made 


conventions Sstatcs, 


this task casictr 


questionnaire on forced labor, then sug 


gested amendments which many re 


garded as ruses, and for a while appeared 
unwilling to vote for a convention with 


out these amendments.” Ultimately, the 


government adopted a more positive 


stance, but the American employer per 


sisted and was the only delegate who did 


not support the new convention. He 


ILO ¢ 
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abstained because of constitutional objec- 
uions. 

At the Governing Body’s Fall 1957 
meeting, Mr. Delaney, on behalf of the 
workers, again proposed that a commit- 
tee be established for continual investiga 
tion of problems of forced labor. Some 
felt that, since a formal instrument had 
been adopted, the regular machinery for 
checking on the implementation of con- 
ventions should be utilized. Those 
strongly in favor of creating a new com 
mittee justified their position by citing 
the serious nature of the problem and 
the fact that many states would not ratify 
the 1957 convention immediately, while 
(neither the Soviet 
the United 
As a 
(353-1) to 
pointment of an independent committee 


others never would 


Union nor States has yet 


done so). compromise, it was 


decided authorize the ap- 
re om peelees dite de 
on forced labor and to review this deci- 
sion in 1960. In its report, submitted in 
1959, 
forced 


this committee noted that, while 
labor still existed in the USSR, 


some improvements had 


be a 


been made.” It 


would mistake to overemphasize 
ILO's 


changes, but is not going too far to say 


role in bringing about these 


that the Organization’s work may have 


been a factor. Continual international 


criticisms may have entered into the 


Soviet elite’s decision to relax conditions. 
The USSR appears to have been no 
more successful in warding off criticisms 


concerning forced labor than it was with 


regard to freedom of association, al 


though it should be noted that the new 


committee on forced labor has apparently 
The soviet 


been quietly disbanded. 


ILO ¢ 


session 
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Union may have gained more politically, 
but this should probably be attributed to 


American rigidity. Its impact on ILO’s 


work—namely, the expansion of the 


convention—may, however, have 


1957 
been somewhat greater. 
abhorred the practices which the USSR 


Many not only 


suggested should be outlawed, but in 
addition they regarded a narrow instru 
too explicitly an anti-Soviet 


ment as 
device. 
Discrimination 


The USSR has 
Labor Organization's con 


also been active in the 
International 
sideration of discrimination in employ 
When the 
ILO discussion of this 
The USSR 


hasten the Organization's ac 


ment and occupation. Soviet 


Union 


issue was already underway. 


rejoined 


sought to 
tion and to make any instrument which 
might be adopted as comprehensive as 
possible. It may have regarded discrimi 
nation as an issue which could serve as a 


Western criti 


munist practices regarding freedom of 


counter to isms of com 


association and forced labor 


In 1955, at the Thirty-eighth Conter 
PP) 

ence, the USSR’s government delegates 

which noted that 


proposed a resolution 
discriminatory practices had increased 
y | 


" ' 
especially in non-sell-governing territories 


—made provision for including this ques 


tion on the agenda of the 1957 Confer 
ence, and proposed a number of extreme 
ly far-reaching principles on which a 
convention should be based.” Since the 


Governing Body was scheduled to con 


' 
sider the entire issue at its next session, 


the majority regarded the Soviet sugges 
tion as inexpedient, and it was rey ted. 
Nevertheless, its introduction established 
# ILO ¢ 
® See: ILO 'C 
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a certain claim for the Soviet Union and 


may have increased the certainty that 
action would be taken. 

When the 
tion in employment was drafted at the 
Fortieth 


in 1957 and 1958, Soviet delegat 


convention on discrimina 


and Forty second (ronferences 


*s sought 
to make it broader.” On the whole, they 
failed Most of the 


ments were 


Soviet-backed amend 
Th CA 
USSR 


nference 


rey 


| 


also turned down proposal 


to create a permanent committ 
vestigate discriminati 

Despite the rejection of its pr 
USSR _ probab! 


propaganda 


howe Ver, the 
sore Dene; It 


to use the debates on discr 


springboard for attacks on 


uon in the United State: 


ican government not vot 


and rece ymmend if 


convention 


ot these might 


in United Strate 


and an 


iffirmat 
Further, the Ameri 


detended 1 in ( 


i Johnson, ind § 
| 


were thus lim tea 


Other Substantive 


Soviet 


ized DY attempts 


SOvVict 


advanced posture 


are almost without ex 


extreme, and in divisions 
its bloc can usually be fi 
of the workers and the 
countries. A flood ot 
has been introduced 


tions tor compile) 
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or altering these, as has always been 
done, is usually politically painful. New 
rules of procedure have eased this prob 
lem somewhat. Soviet delegates, at most, 
use their speeches to portray their social 
system to the best possible advantage, 


but they are probably more harsh in 


pointing out others’ defects. Until the 


rules were tightened in 1959, the roll-call 


vote was a favorite Soviet device to un 


derline its advanced position, particularly 
in relation to that of the non-communist 
employers 

The USSR has singled out the prob 
hours of work for spe 


Cn ; 
th Ol 


redu ing 
11 
lal attention It has supported all ot 


the workers’ at mpts to get this question 
ind has introduced pro 

this purpose. When 

c\ Poss! it argues that provisions 
for shorter working hours should be in 
cluded in instruments on other subjects 
The Sovict Union, 
Ukraine ratihed the 1925 


Weck Convention (No 


(New 


Byelorussia, and the 

Forty-Hour 
47), Dril 

Ze aland 


thus brinzit 


four 
much earlier) and 


onvention into effect. In 1956 and 


the USSR's 


resolution: 


1955 


worker delegate submitted 


on hours ot W irk ‘| hough 


adopte d without <« nange, 


=) ‘ ] 
probabiy polit ful for 


I 


Another 


Union 
, 
Policy 
onven 


| of the 


adjustm«e nts i! 
wions to take 
vions and 


Poland 


account ol al condi 


] ‘ 
tems ot selt-government 
led 


Article, and they 
USSR 


and Czechoslovakia have 
te this 
lly supported by the 


USSR 
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The 


special provisions for federal states. 


Soviet Union has also derided the 


Financial questions and matters in 
volving sovereignty provide nearly the 
only exceptions to the USSR’s general 
ILO. 
con 
USSR has staunchly re 


sisted attempts to 


attitude 
On 


servatism. 


concerning issues before 


both, Soviet delegates exhibit 


The 


increase its budgetary 
contribution above the 10 percent figure 


set when it 


resumed membership, and 


it generally opposes suggestions for in 


creased spending. It always jealously 
guards its sovereignty. Questions dealing 
with labor-management relation 

other exception. In 


tates 


recent 
stimulate 
Sovict 


delegates have been extremely doubtful 


United has sought to 


1 


greater Work 1n this arca, whil 


about such programs, arguing that 
were likely to lead to 
differs 


workers. 


' 
glossing over 


neces, rather than to real 


gains 


Advancing the theory that economic 


and social progress can only be made in 


international harmony, 
the USSR has introduced a ser 


lutions on disarmament, the « 


an atmosphere of 


Ics Ol 


rest 


ssatuion ol 


nuclear weapons tests, and steps to re 


luce world tensions. Although none of 


these was adopted in the form orig nally 
proposed, and some not at all, the USSR 
was probably able to gain some propa 

As the Con 
{ 


terence’s rules of procedure concerning 


ganda benefits from them. 


resolutions were tightened in 1950, there 


be fewer opportunities for sucn et 


A precise 


Union's 


measurement of the Soviet 


| | 
influence in the International 
Organization is obviously 


Labor iImMpos- 
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sible. Yet some things can be said. In 
terms of political strength, the USSR’s 
position remains weak and dispropor- 
tionately low in most organs. Some of 
the original hostility toward the Soviet 
Union has lessened, but its role is still 
that of an “outsider” in the Organiza- 
tion and it has gained few supporters 
beyond those it normally has in world 
politics. In open sessions, hardly any So- 
viet-backed proposals have been adopted, 
and it is probably safe to assume that 
communist delegates’ suggestions have 
met in identical fate in the group meet- 
ings. Nor has the Soviet Union been 
able significantly to deflect ILO’s criti- 
cisms of communist countries. 

To say that the USSR’s influence in 
ILO is limited, however, is not to argue 
that its re-entry has been futile from its 
point of view. The position of other 
communist states is now clearly more 
favorable. Even though the Soviet Union 
has not been able to still the Organiza- 
tion's criticisms concerning forced labor 
and violations of freedom of association, 
it probably suffered less being in ILO 
And So- 


viet delegates have utilized to the fullest 


than it would have otherwise. 


extent the opportunities that the Organi- 
zation provides for contact with non- 
communists and for propaganda. 

Nor does this generalization imply 
that the Soviet Union's re-entry has not 
affected the International Labor Organi- 
zation. To the contrary, the impact has 
been profound. For 
USSR’s move touched off a long and 
often acrimonious debate on ILO’s struc- 
ture. Although many have viewed this 
with distaste and alarm, it is impossible 


to substantiate their claim that the debate 


one thing, the 


has had damaging effects on the Organi- 


Director 
Practical 


® For s f this see the 


anrt of ¢ ¥ ¢ f the 


rep 


Working 
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work. Since it has been con 


ducted mostly in the Conference, which 


zation’s 


under present arrangements is concerned 
mainly with standard-setting, many as- 
pects of the work have remained un 
touched. And the debate has not limited 
the standard-setting activities. It is true 


that Conferences have in some ways 


grown more tedious more mectings are 
held and the same points are repeated 


more frequently—and that the structural 


controversies (and Soviet tactics) are 


Sut this 


partly to blame. | was also an 
inevitable concomitant of the increase in 
membership resulting from the liquida 
colonialism. 
ILO's 


not been entirely negative either. 


tion of The consequences 
have 
Al 


the 


of the debate on structure 


though little of this has come to 


surtace, it has resulted in an extremely 
provocative inquiry, still in process, into 
the relationship between an international 
organization’s structure and its func 
tions.” Tripartitism and ILO’s functions 
were specially designed for the world of 
1919. Forty years have brought immense 


changes, and it is possible that this in 


quiry will 
as innovating and as productive tor the 


lead to developments equally 
present. To the extent that the debate 


on structure has furthered a critical ex 
amination of the relationship between 
ILO’s standard-setting activities and 
operational work, this, too, to an Ameri 
can observer, seems to be a useful result 
The Soviet Union's policies within the 
International Labor Organization have 
also had an impact. Even if its proposals 
do not succeed, it 15S, with its bloc, a $iZ 
The issue of 


take 


conventions or recommenda 


able force in any decision. 


whether new instruments should 


the form of 


tions is a case in point. In the drafting 


ILO Governing Body, Minutes, October and Nove 


47th session), f I 144 
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of instruments, the Soviet bloc has prob- 
ably had an “inflationary” effect. Its 
proposals have sometimes stimulated 
others, because once certain issues were 
introduced they could not be ignored. 
Milder versions have been adopted to 
take the sting out of rejecting Soviet- 
sponsored proposals with wide popular 
appeal. And the Soviet bloc can always 
be counted on to support the most ad- 
vanced suggestions. This “inflationary” 
result is decried by those who doubt the 
sincerity of the USSR's attitude toward 
conventions and recommendations and 
also by those with a more conservative 
outlook. Whether it is regarded as good 
or bad depends upon a variety of value 
judgments and estimates concerning the 
effectiveness of different techniques. It 
should be pointed out here, however, in 
fairness, that the Soviet bloc countries 
are not the only ones to have behaved in 
this fashion. A number of states do not 
take the precise Anglo-Saxon contractual 
view of conventions, preferring to regard 
them instead as targets toward which to 
work, even after ratification. 

A more subtle and amorphous impact 
on the International Labor Organization 
When the Soviet 
Union resumed membership in 1954, an 


can also be detected. 


almost universal reaction within the Or- 
ganization was to express fear that this 
would introduce “politics” into what had 
hitherto been predominantly “technical” 
considerations. If these terms can be 
used meaningfully in this fashion in de 
scribing an international organization, 
there can be no doubt that those fears 
Soviet 


American confrontation a prominent fea 


were well founded; with the 
ture of all of its activities, the ILO of 
1960 is much more “political” than it was 
a decade earlier. It is also dealing with 


more basic questions. The fears expressed 


in 1954 are now seldom heard. Most not 
only recognize but accept the “political” 
nature of ILO’s work. In a sense, the 
Soviet Union's re-entry has had an in- 
vigorating effect; “technical” torpor may 
be less unsettling than “political” acri- 
mony, but it is not always more produc- 
tive. 

The impact of participation in the In- 
ternational Labor Organization on the 
Soviet Union is even more a matter of 
speculation. Many who welcomed the 
return of the USSR in 1954 did so in the 
hope that it would be possible to influ- 
ence communist practices, and several 
others have adopted this attitude in an 
effort to make the best of the situation. 
It is too early to make a flat statement 
concerning the validity of this theory; six 
years could hardly provide an adequate 
test. The record to date is mixed. There 
can be no question that the chasm be- 
tween Western and Soviet thinking on 


such questions as freedom of association 


remains open. On the other hand, some 
Soviet practices have been ameliorated, 
and ILO might have had a small role 
criticism 


in this change. International 


can be Another factor is 


that ILO has brought a number of Soviet 


LIT px rtant. 


citizens who might not otherwise have 
had 
with the non-communist world. Although 
the effects of this should not be exag- 


such an opportunity into contact 


gerated—Soviet delegates are clearly ded- 


icated communists—over the years it 
could be beneficial. 

In many ways the problem of Soviet 
participation in the International Labor 
Organization is peculiarly an American 
problem. The United States has been 


the most adamant on_ representation 
questions. It also has the greatest capac- 
ity for leadership in ILO. To the ex 


tent that non-communists can determine 
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whether the USSR’s membership in th 


ie 
Organization will lead to good or evil, 
American policy will play a crucial role. 
The United States’ initial reaction gave 
the appearance of being dominated by 
fear and anticommunism.” Some even 
suggested that this country should with 
draw. That The 
United States has taken a more positive 


crisis 1s now past. 
stance, budgetary limits have been re 
laxed, and the level and quality of repre 
sentation have been improved.” Com 
paring the situation with that of a decade 


ago, 


is probably fair to conclude that 
the impact of the USSR’s re-entry has 
been stimulating here, also. 

If 


for the next few years, there should be 


“competitive coexistence” prevails 


an important place for the International 


it¢ 


Labor Organization in American str 
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gy. Meeting the Soviet Union betore an 
audience of employers and workers pro 
vides an unparalleled opportunity to ad 
vance Western values. Indeed, that any 
one ever balked at this seems curious. 
Equally important, ILO has great poten 
tialities, which are only beginning to be 
explored, as a constructive force for guid 
ing the development of labor and man- 
agement in the newly independent coun 
tries. The United States should make 


full use of all these opportunities. Doing 


so will require a policy firmly based on 


a concept of the world toward which the 
United States wants to work, not merely 
anticommunism. This would be the best 
ot 


participation in ILO. Though there have 


way meeting the problem of Soviet 


been glimpses of such a policy, it has not 


yet been fully achieved 


No important polity al and economic pr »blems can be 


organization by a majority vote. 


Gunnar Myrdal, fr 


I 


; 
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Georce Mopetsk! 


Australia is a nation small and vulner- 
able enough to need great power guaran- 
integrity, yet at the 


and 


tees of te rritorial 


same time strong 


stable enough to 


ynstitute an asset in any joint under 


taking. The quality of being a small 
power dependent on the support of the 
shares with the 
Asia, and 
Asian 
Southeast 
ganization (SI 


ATO). 
1» 


d to immediate 


great powers Australia 


yuntries of Southeast in par 
ucular with the Southeast 


nked up 
Treaty Or 


states 
with the Asian 
But it 
is less expos dangers, is 
more modern and industrialized than its 
and hence is 


near-northern neighbors, 


also capabie of serving as an independe nt 
source of strength and of assuming a 


role somewhat akin to that of the great 
powers in SEATO. Australia’s member 
n SEATO is, lefined 


y wo Dasik condition: 


ship role in effect, 


irst and above all, Australia is a small 
Its large size and its prominent 
yn world maps tend to obscure 
fact that on the international 
stage Australia plays perforce the role of 
a small, or, at best, middle power. It has 
the makings of a great power, but, bar- 
ring unusual population movements, its 


li 


small population—just over ten million 


Australian Nat 
present Visiting As 


1 
ona 


Science at the Univer 


York 
(At 
SEATO 


$ 


will keep it for the next half century 
within its present status. 

As a small power—one, moreover, geo- 
graphically and culturally isolated—Aus- 
tralia has always been sensitive to the 
possibility of threat from an outside great 


Aus 


tralians were apprehensive of the activi- 


power. In the nineteenth century 
ties of each of the great powers at various 
times actively interested and seeking pos- 
Pacific: 


Germany, China, and the United States. 


sessions in the Russia, France, 
After the turn of the century the activi- 
ties of Japan came under increasing sus- 
picion, since in Japan’s political planning 
for World War II the Greater East Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere was ultimately to 
include Australia. And even though the 
country suffered direct attack only once,. 
the need for outside aid which 


that occasion demonstrated was so obvi- 


In 1942, 
ous that the importance of guarding 
against the recurrence of such threat has 
never since been lost on Australia. 

In the past decade the major source of 
concern for Australian policy-makers has 
been the Communist bloc in general, for 


its aspirations to world-wide extension, 


and Communist China in particular, for 


its national and territorial ambitions 


backed by tremendous power potential. 


The threat to the Australian continent 
In discussions preliminar the negotiatior f 

the Tripart Pact with f y Italy in 1941, 

the Japanese Inner Cabinet defined the 

Asia Sphere as comprising the region from Burma 

eastward and New Caledonia northward t 
lude Australia and New Zealand 

i the International Military Tribunal { 

F.C. Jones 


Oxford Ur 


Noven 1948, 4 and 
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has so far been only indirect, stemming 
mostly from the dangerous consequences 
of an extension of Communist Chinese 
influence, for instance in the Indo-Chi- 
nese peninsula. But for policy-makers 
looking years, even decades, ahead, it is 
a matter of far-sighted policy to secure 
in good time great-power commitments 
of aid and comfort. 

Worth pointing out at this stage is the 
fact that this predicament—anxiety over 
the activities of certain great powers and 
yet the imperative need to counteract 
them through reliance on other great 
powers—is one which Australia shares 
with its near-northern neighbors. For 
this most basic reason, Australia is in- 
deed a true part of the political arena of 
Southeast Asia. All countries of that 
region are weak and small, their fortunes 
and their prospects of free, unencum- 
bered growth depending fundamentally 
on a favorable constellation of great 
power politics. They all have reason to 
be cautious and concerned over the in- 
fluence which certain great powers have 
exercised there in the colonial era and 
are still capable of exercising through 
their economic strength, and which other 


great powers, now towering over their 


borders, may soon be able to project for 
as yet untested purposes. One 
of their preoccupation with great-power 


instance 


influences is the matter of immigration 
policy. The Southeast Asian countries 
are, like Australia, underdeveloped and 
underpopulated, and in the past they 
have attracted large numbers of Chinese 
and Indian settlers. The national regimes 
of Southeast Asia have been 
dedicated, internally, to limiting the in 
fluence of these migrants, and, externally, 


therefore 


to cutting off immigration from neigh 
boring great powers. 
Australia 


Traditionally, resolved its 


predicament by complete reliance on 
Britain—a fact too well known to require 
elaboration. Even to this day the British 
link remains a key element in Australia’s 
international strength, despite Britain's 
India 
basis of its influence in the Indian and 


withdrawal from (the original 
Pacific Oceans and of its ability to pro- 
tect Australia). However, the United 
Kingdom link is also the British Com 
monwealth connection, an arrangement 
which brings the Australian government 
into frequent, friendly, and intimate con 
sultations with the new India. As yet, 
we cannot say that India may ultimately 
become a new source of great-power sup 
Australia. We had no 


than a brief glimpse of the possibility of 


port for more 
such an alignment in 1949 when, in the 
last year of the Labour administration, 
Australia participated as the only “West 
ern” power in a New Delhi Conference 
the subject of In 


ot Asian States on 


donesia; some Australian newspapers 


claimed in criticism that the acceptance 
of the invitation put Australia into the 
Asian The Indian 


alignment and Australia’s membership 


zone of influence. 
in an India-led bloc have been under no 
real discussion since the victury of the 


1 


Liberal-Country Party coalition, but in 


certain new circumstances it might con 
ceivably become a live option, made, as 
it would be, more acceptable by reason of 
India’s status in the Commonwealth. 

other source of sup 
United States. The 


Australian 


Australia’s only 
port has been the 
first opportunities tor an 


American alignment came during the 
first two decades of this century, in con 
nection with the Anglo-Japanese Alli 
ance. But the country’s critical depend 
ence upon American support was most 
during the 


dramatically demonstrated 


months preceding and following the fall 
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ot Singapore in February 1942, when 
under the shadow of an impending in- 
vasion Australia appealed to the United 
States—in Prime Minister Curtin’s fa- 
mous phrase: “Australia looks to Amer- 
ica tree of any pangs as to our traditional 
links with the United Kingdom”—and 
the United States, in reply, “assumed re- 
sponsibility for the defence of Australia 


and New Zealand.” 


ian foreign policy has striven to devise 


Postwar Austral- 


regional $cc urity arrangements which 


would commit the United States once 


more to come to the country’s aid in an 
emergency. The negotiations leading to 
the setting up of the South Pacific Com- 
mission were an carly instance of this 
preoccupation, but the Commission does 
itself political or de- 


A security treaty (the 


not concern with 
tense que stions. 


ANZUS Pact) 


commitments to Australia was signed in 


embodying American 
1951 as part of the Japanese peace settle- 
ment, but it did not at the time entirely 
satisfy Australia. Although it might be 
argued that ANZUS reflects better than 
SEATO the intimate and close nature of 
the friendship and political and military 
cooperation between the two countries, 
potentially the Pacific equivalent of An- 
glo-American cooperation in the Atlantic, 
the pact was thought insufficient because 
it excluded the United Kingdom and 
ignored Britain’s security problems in the 
Far East,” in which Australia, too, was 
interested; it also appeared weaker and 
less comprehensive than the North At 
(NATO), 


and seemed to be expressly designed soon 


lantic Treaty Organization 


to be superseded by a more permanent 
* Message President R Prime Min 


bill, March & 42, cited in W. S. Church 


nd World War | 


yosevelt to 


Cassel 


the 


organization. SEATO, born in the Indo- 
Chinese crisis of 1954, seemed to meet 


the Australian requirements more effec- 


tively, and the government accepted its 
establishment with satisfaction, despite 
initial doubts about the “United Action” 
aspect of Secretary Dulles’ proposals and 
the military intervention in the Indo- 
Chinese war which it at first appeared 
to entail. 

The “American guarantee” aspect of 
SEATO is the reason for its uncontested 
acceptance by all political parties in Par- 
liament, even though a wider pact, in- 
cluding, above all, India, would have 
been generally preferred. Central to the 
ANZUS 


SEATO has been the anxiety, character- 


appreciation both of and of 
istic of a small power, resulting from the 


awareness of the “very limited place 
which Australia has hitherto occupied 
in the strategic thinking of Americans, 
inside and outside official positions, and 
of the practical significance for Australia 
of obtaining a formal commitment.” In 
SEATO “the American Southwest Pa- 
cific commitment has been carried some- 
what further than in ANZUS,” and the 
organization offers “yet further oppor- 
tunities for influencing American policy 
in matters political as well as military.” 
The government parties value SEATO 
for its guarantee aspect, and so does the 
Australian Labour Party which, despite 
doubts about some of its aspects (in 1957 
its spokesmen attacked SEATO for sup- 
porting a “feudal” regime in Thailand) 
(although it 
might have been more critical but for 


has never repudiated it 


the existence of the splinter Democratic 


® See D. E. McHenry and R. N. Rosecrance, ‘“The 
Exclusion’ of the United Kingdom from the ANZUS 
Pact,’’ International Organization, Summer 1958 (Vol 
12, No. 3), p. 320-329 

‘FP Alexander “Australia World Affairs, 
Australian Outlook, March 195 (Vol. 10, N 1) 
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Labour Party, ever ready to denounce 
the official Labour Party for “softness to 
Communism”). Public opinion as voiced 
through the press is friendly if unenthu 
siastic, except for intellectual and aca- 
demic opinion which is apt to be critical 
because of its limited membership and its 
preoccupation with military problems. 
SEATO may best be understood as a 
three Western 


great powers, but principally the United 


device through which the 
States, extend a guarantee and protection 
to certain small states of Southeast Asia 
fearful of Communist Chinese 
The 


the benefits of this guarantee along with, 


expan 


sion. fact that Australia receives 


for instance, Thailand, South Vietnam, 


Laos, and the Philippines is one more 


reflection of the convergence of small 
power interests referred to earlier. Hence 
within SEATO, too, certain of the Aus 
tralian problems and preoccupations 


par 
allel those of the other small members. 
The most characteristic of these is prob 
ably the concern over the quality and the 
reliability of the American commitment 
(witness the attention paid to the word 
ing of Article Four of the Manila Treaty 
held to 
with the corresponding section of the 
NATO pact), and the sensitivity to in 
dications of possible changes in that 


(which 
stance, from changes in American policy 


which is compare unfavorably 


om 


mitment might flow, for in 


toward China). In common with th 


other small powers, Australia, at least 
initially, was interested in strengthening 
SEATO by means of establishing a mili 
tary command, securing firm troop com- 
a NATO-ype 
infrastructure of bases and supply line 
United State 3” 


nland 


mitments, and building 


-all means whereby the 


commitment to the defense of ma 


'F 
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Southeast Asia could be made firmer and 


its much feared reluctance to fight an 


Asian land-war There has 


been support for the SEATO or 


overcorn 
vaniza 


tion—as a device for making the views 


of the small states heard—but 


luct ince to invest nt with § sul 
powers once the idea of an 
mand was rejected. 

SEATO deals with the th 
munist expansion and thu 
Australian securit) 
SI ATO has not so ta 


' 
held 


} 
OoverT-all 


in the only other 


traiias security interests are 


peing indire uy, vet strongiv, 
the Dutch-Indonesian disput 
New Guinea. Australia re 


sovereignty in the island, 


ular has support 


bey ] 
tusal to ne 


in parti 
lands in its re 
question with Indones a; 


SEATO mx 


improved 


mbershiy 
Ith ugh 
Area 
ot the M 


has not s 


he dispute itself I 
ot SEATO deliberations; Mz: 
Minister for 
ouu ned 
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nist aggression and presumably not, 


therefore, 
likely 
New Guinea (questions about SEATO’s 


to a conceivable though un- 
Indonesian “threat” to Australian 


role in such an eventuality were put to 
SEATO's Secretary-General during his 
Sut indirect 


tour of Australia in 1958) 


ly, at least, the afforded by 
SEATO have brought Australia closer to 
the Philippine Republi 


when it 


contacts 


which on occa 


sions felt apprehensive (during 


the rebellion in Sumatra and the Celcbes 


~ 


n 1958) was glad an opportunity tor 


. rt 
iddit hai SUCH Contacts The close 
which SEATO ANZUS) 


maintain with the United States 


links 
(and help to 
may 
LLSO erved what tl educe 
back Indonesia 

n Ind mecsia 
ind increasing preoccupation with New 


howe ver, t nd 


al som 
Americal willingness 
ym this Disputes wit 
to reduce 
tner in SEATO 


SEATO activities 


Asian 

Australian in 

evement of in 

Indonesia and, more re 

| eder ition of M lava 
»ward self-government. Aus 
mportant center for training 
Asiar udents; its radio 
highly regarded throughout the 
Australia had a key part in 


Colombo P I 


broad ists are 


starting 


ian and nas idily contrib 

of approxi 
tional income 
year a small 


hot 


grant has been made toward the initial 
cost of the Mckong River project and a 
larger promise in connection with the 
Indus Valley scheme (nearly $16 mil- 
lion), both acts symbolizing Australia’s 
task of 


consolidating Southeast Asian independ- 


determination to share in the 
ence despite the heavy claims of its own 
home development. 

Within SEATO, too, Australia has to 
an important extent fallen into the role 
of a “producer of security,” a role that 
of necessity confers a special status upon 
Australia is, next to 
SEATO 


which in the event of conflict 


its representatives. 
the United St 


memopect 


itcs, the only 


could be expected to allocate substantial 


torces to the area within SEATO’s spe 


Indo-Chinese and 


British 


cial pury cw the 


Malay peninsulas. and French 
interests in this area are declining, and, 
Britain’s Malaya, 


Singapore, Hongkong, and North 


neo (the last 


although forces in 
S0r- 
increasingly used as a 
training area and a supply dump) are 
still substantial, in tuture crisis situations 
Australia’s share is likely to become more 
and more important—mainly because for 
Australia it would represent its principal 
if interest, by contrast with 
British strategy in which Southeast Asia 
has only tertiary priority (after Europe 


Middle East ). 


] ] 
tralia’s military planning, always closely 


and the Until 1954 Aus- 


integrated with British military inten- 


tions, had centered on the Middle East 


keved to a 


and 


(being re-enactment of the 


Gallipoli Palestine campaigns of 
1915-1918 and the Desert campaigns of 
1940-1942). Only in the context of 
SEATO and of dangers stemming from 
the Indo-Chinese crisis in 1954 was the 


strategic directive revised and Australian 
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war planning reoriented toward South- 
east Asia. Australia’s military plans, in 
cluding such matters as troop training 
and equipment, now give substance to 
its SEATO commitment and serve as 
added assurance to countries such as 
Thailand which would have to bear the 
primary pressures from the North. 
Irrespective of military 


war plans, 


which necessarily remain hypothetical, 
Australian forces in being already form 
a part of the resources usable in case of 
a SEATO emergency. The forces in the 
area proper are small: one infantry batal- 
lion plus brigade support groups, light 
bomber and fighter units, and some navy 
frigates, all part of the Commonwealth 
Strategic Reserve in Malaya, and until 
recently engaged in anti-guerrilla opera- 
tions. Their stationing in the Federation 
(together with a New Zealand contin 
gent) is sanctioned by the Malayan De- 
fense Agreement with the United King- 
dom and indirectly links Malaya with 
SEATO, but since the Federation is not 
a SEATO member 
units as parts of a SEATO force or of a 


reference to these 
SEATO command is not encouraged. 
In a SEATO emergency (if it is distinct 
from an attack on British possessions in 
the Far East, a contingency provided for 
under the defense agreement) the move 


ment of troops (except via Singapore) 


would require the prior approval of the 
Federation. 
doubt, Australian ground troops from 


Partly for these reasons, no 


Malaya have not so far participated in 
the periodic SEATO land exercises in 
Thailand. 


forces, on the other hand, have joined in 


Australia’s naval and air 


most of them, and the display of the air- 


craft carrier “Melbourne” in particular 
has fostered, in the South China Sea, at 


1 In SEFATO exercise 


a 


Australian-sponsored 


Melbourne's" er 


the 1959 


Demon, however, the gines 
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any rate, the image of Australia as a 
noteworthy sea power. 
Malava 


have been coor 


The deployment of troops in 
may be presumed to 
dinated with United States defense plan 
} 


the highest level in 


Minister Menz 
to Washington in 1955. On that occasion 


ning and, at 


lar, during Prim 


Australia decided to purchase (together 
equipment) i fleet 


Hercules troop-carrier aircraft (d 


with some other 
in 1959), with the help of wh 
troops could speedily be airl 
near-northern trouble spot 

mobile brigade trained for tropical 
bat was formed at m« 


conditions ter & 


delays. Together with the troop carriers 


and the recently developed air supply 
route (via the Philippines and British 
Sorneo to Malaya), this unit now serves 
as a readily available striking for 

the SEATO “fire brigade” 

ternational 


force stationed 


, ' 
Crisis arcas Dut cCapabiec of qu 
i 


Austr 


gade may well be part of it. In 


Is soon to be created, tne 


] ] 
ot a ilonger-lasung emergency, 


forces would no doubt be requir 

tor the present the emphasis is on small, 
efficient forces speedily usable 
| 


ot localized “bush-fire” war 


seemingly foreseeable typ« 
Southeast Asia. 

In the other fields of act 
plays an equally significant, though still 


It takes 


an important part in SEATO’s Bangkok 


modest, role of a contributor 
organization, supplying the Deputy S« 

retary-General (since 1957), the Chief of 
the Military Planning Office (since 1960), 
and, at the diplomatic level, more than 


its share of the thought and energy 


which went into the planning of the or 


broke 
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ganization and which still go into its 
running. Its share of the organization's 
expenses (13.5 percent, approximately 
the 
French, smaller than the American (25 
percent) or British (16 percent), but 
larger than that of New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, or Thailand (8 per- 


$100,000 a year) is the same as 


cent). Australian spokesmen have placed 
considerable emphasis on SEATO's anti- 
subversive potentialities.” SEATO itself 
has not been strikingly active in this 
held; 


criticized SEATO'’s inactivity and pressed 


at Wellington in 1959 Mr. Casey 


for new measures, offering to train Asian 
security officers in Australia and to con- 
tribute to the financing of the Special 
ranch School in Singapore.” Australia 
has contributed to such SEATO projects 
as the Bangkok School of Engineering 
and the Vocational Training Scheme, 
and has organized a center for training 
skilled tradesmen for Thai defense forces. 
Its 


organizauon 


image as a “keen member” of the 


i 


was strengthened by the 


development of a unique Australian 
SEATO aid ot 
type of equipment for the armed forces 
ot Asian 


proximately $7 million (including tents, 


program non-combat 


members to the value of ap- 


automobiles, blankets, and coastal patrol 


boats). This last measure, although de- 


signed to mest to some extent the Asian 
members’ persistent clamor for special 
SEATO aid, has served to put Australia 
into the “donor” class of SEATO powers 


and, because of its limited and excep- 


tional character, has demonstrated Aus- 


tralia’s general agreement with the other 


2 On the work of the Bangkok organization, see the 
author's The South-East Asia Treaty Organization, 
Australian Journal , Histery, May 1959 
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donor states’ position of being unwilling 
to channel really substantial economic 
aid through SEATO. 

Australia’s present and potential contri- 
bution to SEATO, combined with its 
standing in the international community, 
gives it a special role within the organi- 
zation. Observers” have argued that its 
role—within and without SEATO—may 
qualify it to act as a “mediator” between 
the United States and the United King- 
dom on matters relating to Asian policies 
(on which divergences, also reflected 
within SEATO, have for years been ap- 
parent, especially with regard to the 
attitudes to be adopted toward Com- 
munist China). 
policy would point to 


The advocates of this 
at least one in- 


stance where Australian action within 
the ANZUS framework during the 1954 
Geneva conference seems to have had the 
of the United States 
closer to the British position on the mat- 
ot 


China.” 


effect bringing 


ter military intervention in Indo- 
Moreover, the mere fact that 
Australia maintains good relations with 
both powers serves to reduce differences 
Yet doubts seem in or- 


whether 


between them. 


der as to Australia is in fact 


suitably qualified for such a role. When- 


ever American and British policies di- 
verge, Australia, on its own, can do little 
to bring them together; it is not strong 
enough and is too deeply committed on 
all Southeast to 


a “detached 


Asian issues serve as 


intermediary” or “honest 


broker.” During the Indo-Chinese crisis 


in 1954, when Anglo-American differ- 


ences became pronounced, Australia had 
national Affair (Canberra), (Vol. 40, 
N 4). p. 108 
“Sydney M 
we 


April 1959 
rning Herald, April 
stance, N. Harper, ‘Australia 
States," in G. Greenwood and N 
in World Affairs 1950-1955 
Cheshire, 1957, p. 197-199 

“R Priemds and Neighbours 
Michigan State College Press, 


18, 1959 

and the 
Harper, 
Melbourne, 


See, for 
Unated 
eds., Australia 
East Lansing, 
P. 100 


Casey, 
1955, 
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to choose sides and at one stage contem 
plated joining SEATO even at the risk 
of excluding and offending Britain.” The 
both to the 


ties which bind Australia 


United 


States are an occasion for weakness just 


Kingdom and to the United 


as much as a source of strength, since 
from time to ume they put it into the 


awkward and sometimes most difficult 
position of having to side with either one 
or the other. 
More realistic seems a on 
Australian role, played sol 
SEATO and 
cussions and operations, as an int 


Asian 


and the three Western powers 


in the context 

ermed 
iary between the thre members 
Both to 


non 


the Asian small powers and to the 


I ( pa 


Asian great powers Australia’s pa 
tion in SEATO is an important 
blurs the otherwise inescapable division 
between the Western great powers and 
the Asian small States, re duce s the 

ofa deadlock, ind softens the a 
that SEATO is an association sponsored 


by and, by implication, benefiting 


cusation 


sole ly 
powers. By the same token 
New Zealand, 
cooperates it) 
comes on occasion close to holding the 
all SEATO decisions 
must be unanimous, Australia’s support 


the “colonial 


Australia (along with 


which frequently with 


balance; although 


iS likely to be sought by all parties to a 
difference: the Western great powers, for 


example, may turn to the Australians 
for help in convincing the Asian delega- 
tions of the desirability of some new pro 
posals. Australia, moreover, is a mem 
the other small 


~Pakistan, 


Commonwealth 


ber to which some of 


partners in the organizauion 


for one, as a fellow 


member, but also the Philippines or 


ORGANIZATION 


Thailand—can on occasion 


greater confidence than to 
powers. 


All of 


status within the organization, elevates 


this tends to raise Austral 1s 


to a special position, and has 


flected in the increasingiv imp 
played by Australian diploma 
in the SEATO area, in particulas 
such as Bangkok, Manila, S 
Vi ntiane, as 
ula Lumpur 
Department 


and 


h Aust 
SEATO 
its tundament 


| ut 
U 


come to play within 
imes to opscure 
internation i] position 

emphasis upon SEATO 
to the 


exXayvycrate part it plays 


over-all structure of Australian f 
In context 


the UN, SEATO 


bership is only marginally si 


, , 
DOMUCY. scvcral 


in Australia’s mem 
mmincant 


g In 
mber Asian 


na 


contacts wit the 


non-m 


States it 1s on the whole undererny 


sized. Earlier, Australian representatives 
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sought to recruit additional members for and Malay peninsulas in which it oper- 


SEATO and showed some resentment at ates. As a device for coordinating United 
India’s success in keeping some of the States and British Commonwealth strate 
smaller states out of the organization. gies in Southeast Asia it has been in 
But since the deterioration in Indian- sufficiently appreciated. But SEATO is 


the understanding with not, and is unsuited as a basis for, a re 


sy 


1, and SEATO mem- gional organization of diffuse scope and 


bershiy t | an obstacle to this multiple functions, nor is it a panace 


Process for all the ills that afflict Southeast Asia. 
Its usefulness will remain unimpaired 
only sO le ng as it continucs to 
America’s int 

the small nation 


of the world 


Men and nations want the benefits of international organization, 0u icy also want 


to retain the privileges of sovereignty which are inseparable from international dis 
organization. The development of international organization has been plagued by 
the failure of human beings to think logically and realistically about the inexorable 
relanonships between the purchase and the price, between the having and the eating 

{ the cake. 
Inis L. Claude, Jr.. Swords into Plow- 


shares (Random House, 1959), p. 41-42. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Second United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea 


The second UN Conference on the Law 
of the Sea, convened in accordance with a 
resolution’ of the General Assembly, was 
opened in Geneva on March 16, 1960, un 
der the presidency of Prince Wan Waitha 
yakon (Thailand),’ and closed on April 27.’ 
Representatives of 88 countries attended 
Two questions only were before the Con- 
ference: 1) the breadth of 
sea; and 2) the breadth of fishery limits 
These had been left unsolved by the first 
Conference, held early in 1958. 

The three major proposals before the 


the territorial 


Conference contained the following provi 
sions: 1) a territorial belt of twelve miles, 
favored by Russia from Tsarist times, 
which, if generally adopted, would turn 
many narrow waterways, at present opened 
to unhindered international traffic, into re 
stricted, sovereign territorial sea; or, alter 
nately, a variation proposed by Mexico un 
der which states would have the option to 
three miles or 


claim from 


twelve miles; 2) a “six-plus-six” belt, fav 


more up to 


ored by the United States, which would be 
made up of six miles territorial sea and an 


additional six miles in which the coastal 


state would have fishing rights, with the 
safeguard that those countries which had 
traditionally and historically fished in these 


1 General Assembly Resolution 1307 (XIII), De 
ember 10, 1958 For a summary of the discuss 


resulting im this resolution, see International Organiza 
, $9 (Vol. 13, N 1), p. 131-133, and 
the first UN nference on the law 


ibid., Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, N 
March 18 


2 The Time: (London) 


waters should be allowed to continue to do 
so; and 3) a twelve-mile belt, proposed by 
Canada, which would include six miles of 
territorial waters plus six miles of sovereign 
hshing rights, thus not recognizing the 
rights of countries which had long fished 
in these waters.” Another proposal, circu 
lated by Mexico, envisaged a maximum 
fishing limit of eighteen miles as “com 
pensation” for countries which fixed narrow 
territorial sea limits;* thus the narrower the 
territorial waters claimed the wider might 
be the contiguous fishing zone. Subse 
quently, a United States and Canadian joint 
compromise proposal provided that instead 
of recognizing acquired fishing rights in 
perpetuity in the outer zone (as included 
in the original United States plan) a period 
of ten years should be allowed for distant 
water hshing states to adjust their fleets.” 
By mid-April the only formal proposal 


stall Conference was the joint 


States-Canadian plan, which had 


before the 
United 
been approved by a committee of the whole 
by a vote of 
The 


] 
muc 


43 to 33, with 12 abstentions.’ 
Soviet-backed proposal for a twelve 
had 


12 abstentions, even 


territorial sea been rejected by 


39 votes to 26, with 


though it had been sponsored by eighteen 


Latin American, Asian, and African na 


tions Ten of these eighteen nations later 


submitted another proposal providing for 


2 United Nations Review 


* The Times (1 





CONFERENCI 


postponement of any decision on the terri- 
torial sea question, and suggesting that the 
any 
coastal state to claim an exclusive fishing 


Conference recognize the right of 
zone extending twelve miles off its shores.” 
The plan was devised by Mexico and Saudi 
Arabia 
Union, and was reportedly aimed at pre 
United 


with the support of the Soviet 


venting a swing of votes to the 


States—Canadian compromise formula; the 
point of the postponement was the hope by 
the sponsors of the twelve-mile limit that 
nations scheduled to gain their independ 
ence before another conference could be 
held would help to swing the majority in 


their favor.” 


* The New York 
” Ibid 
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On April 26, 1960, the second UN Con 
ference on the Law of the Sea failed by one 
vote to approve the United States—Canadian 


compromise plan by the requisite two-thirds 


majority.” The total of active voters being 
87, since the Lebanese delegation had ab 
sented itself from the sitting, 55 would 
have given the necessary majority; the divi 
sion resulting in this case was 54 in favor, 
The United 


States delegate reportedly said after the vote 


28 against, and 5 abstentions. 


that the 54 countries which had favored 
the proposal might enter into a multilateral 
treaty to that effect, to be deposited 


the UN. 


with 


The Time: (Lond 





Security Council 


Twenty-Nine Nation Request to Consider 


the Consequences of Apartheid in the 
Union of South Africa 


On March 30, 1960, the 851st meeting of 
the Security Council convened to consider 


a 29-nation request’ that the Council dis 


cuss the situation arising out of the large 
scale killing of unarmed and peaceful dem 
onstrators against racial Segregation in the 
the 


Union of South Africa as a threat to 


maintenance of internaticnal peace and se 
curity. The representative of the Union of 
South Africa, as those of India, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Pakistan, Guinea, and 


without 


well as 
Liberia were invited to part pat 
vote in the proceedings. 
of the agenda, 
jurisdiction of 
the 


After the adoption 
reservations r¢ i the 


the 


question before it were ext 


rardin 


Council with 


the representatives of the United Kingdom 
and France, who maintained that nothing 
in the Charter authorized the UN to inter 
vene in ssentially within th 


matters 
mestic jurisdiction of a state 

At the onset ot | 
ative of the Union of South Africa, Mr. 


Fourie, presented 


the debate, the represent 


ner nr trong 
ermments strong 


his gov 
at the inclusion of this item in the 


the Security Council, 


pre test 


j 


agenda ot particularly 


since it represented the first time that this 
had cons 
The 
based on lega! grounds, the discussion being 
violation of Article 
the UN from inter 


in matters essentially 


purely Ocal 


African 


red disturb 


body 


ances. South ction was 


regarded as a 2(7), 
which barred ention 
within the domesti 


jurisdiction of a stat After 
the 


the need for the « 


describing 
situation in the Union and stressing 


and 


nftorcement of law 
order, he warned the Council of the unfore 
seen consequences that could ensue if it 

the 


government, 
law of the land 


sociated itself from vital principle of 


constitutional! viz., enforce 


ment of the He stressed, 


morcover, the inflammatory nature of the 
annual UN discussions of 
in South Africa and 


present a 


racial problems 
warned that, if the 

the 
riots, 


shoul 


were t emboiden 


agitators further 
blame would rest squarely on 
ders of the Security Council 
Speaking as a delegate of the 
nations which had brought che 
the Council's attention, the 
sentative, Mr 


the 


the 


South 


ration of Hun 
the many 
General 
pation 


mecse, a 


not only within its own 


for the peace irity 


and $cc 
ned This last point 1 
spokesman of Ghana, Mr. Quaisos 


4 nm. A 
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Sackney, who, like other representatives of 
independent African states, felt that there 
could be no question of essentially domestic 
jurisdiction when one race was actively 
engaging in the merciless killing of another 
through oppression. He further expressed 
his government's responsibility, along with 
other UN members, to see that the aspira- 
tions toward freedom of the Africans in 
the Union were not frustrated. 

The distinction between the competence 
of the UN to discuss a question and its 
competence to intervene was made by the 
representatives of China, Ceylon, and In- 
dia. In addition, the Ceylonese delegate, 
Sir Claude Corea, denied that the existence 
of Article 2(7) gave nations the right to 
do anything they desired within their own 
denial of fundamental 


borders; thus the 


human rights was not within the domestic 


jurisdiction of a 


nation. However, the 
French, as also the United Kingdom, repre 
sentative, while deploring the discrimination 
in South 


nationalization of internal disputes and ap- 


Atric a, feared inconsiderate inter 


proached the problem with strict regard for 
the legal within 
governments felt the Security Council could 


limitations which their 
act. On the other hand, the delegate of 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Sobolev, as also the 
delegates of the Afro-Asian nations and 
Poland, contended that the Security Coun 
bound to heed the views of 
States by 


cil was duty 


over one-third of the Member 


taking immediate measures condemning the 


inhuman actions which had occurred and 
by prohibiting other arbitrary acts against 
the African people. The United States like 
wise, as expressed by its representative, Mr. 
Lodge, believed that, in this case, the Char- 
Security 


Council consideration, as here the question 


ter provided definite basis for 


of racial discrimination was a matter of 
governmental policy which evoked the deep 
concern of a great part of the world, in 
evitably contributing to international ten 
$10n. 

Reflecting the views expressed in the de 


bate, the delegate of Ecuador, Mr. Correa, 


I> ment S/429° 


presented his country’s draft resolution’ de- 
ploring the loss of life in the South African 
disturbances as well as the policies and ac- 
tions of the government of the Union of 
South Africa, and calling upon the govern- 
ment to initiate measures aimed at bringing 
about racial harmony based on equality. 
Although many of the Afro-Asian delegates 
argued for more effective and stronger 
measures, the pleas of both the Indian and 
Ceylonese representatives prevailed, as did 
the moderation implicit in the draft resolu- 
tion. In the vote that followed, the Security 
Council at its 856th meeting adopted the 
Ecuadorian draft resolution by a vote of 9 
in favor, none against, and 2 abstentions 


(France, United Kingdom). 


Request from the Soviet Union to Examine 
the Question of Aggressive Acts by the 
United States Air Force 

The 857th meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil was convened on May 23, 1960, at the 
the Soviet 
addressed to the 


request of Union, which in a 


cable’ President of the 
Council asked for consideration of the ques- 
tion of aggressive acts creating a threat to 
Air Force of the 
the Soviet 


President, Sir 


universal by the 
United 
At the 


Corea, asked for a calm and detached ex- 


jx ace 


States against Union. 


onset, the Claude 


amination of the issues, in spite of the 
heightened world tensions caused by the 
summit 
heads of governments. The delegate of the 


Soviet Union, Mr. Gromyko, stated that the 


recent failure of the meeting of 


policy of invasion of Soviet territory by 
United States 
from the 


aircraft—on direct orders 


United States government— 
flouted a major and recognized principle of 
international law, namely, that of state sov- 
ereignty, and, in addition, represented a 
threat to the peace by its provocative nature 
at a time when relaxation of international 
tensions was expected and preparations were 
being made for the Four Powers Confer- 
ence. He asked the other members of the 
Council to imagine the reaction of their 
border violations by 


governments to alr- 


® Documents S/4314 and S/4315 and Corr.1 
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craft of a state whose military leaders had 
repeatedly stated that their armed forces 
Argu- 
ments justifying United States policy be- 


were preparing for war against it. 


cause secrecy surrounded the Soviet Union's 
defense measures were absurd, he added, as 
their very nature made this secrecy neces 
sary, and it was impossible to accept the 
proposition that information which could 
not be obtained otherwise could legitimately 
be obtained through unauthorized flights 
into other countries. In conclusion, he sub- 
mitted his government's draft resolution‘ 
condemning the incursions of United States 
aircraft and regarding them as aggressive 
acts, as well as requesting the United States 
government to take steps forthwith to put 
an end to such actions and prevent their 
The United States delegate, 
Mr. Lodge, denied that his government had 


recurrence. 


committed any aggressive acts and ex 
plained that the flight in question was in 
tended to assure the safety of the United 
States and the free world against surprise 
attack. 


tion that the presence of a light, unarmed, 


He further questioned the allega 


non-military, one-man plane could be con 


sidered “aggression” against the Sovict 


Union. He cited espionage activities of the 
Soviet Union and expressed his govern 
ment’s desire to dwell on constructive pro 
posals designed to reduce world tensions 
and lead toward general disarmament with 
effective international control 

All delegates to the Security Council par 
ticipated in the discussion which ensued. 
Many doubted the aggressive character of 
the acts brought to their attention. The 
French representative pointed out, among 
other things, that eighteen days had elapsed 
between the incident and the Soviet Union's 
request to the Security Council, a delay 
which caused his government to doubt the 
urgency of the case. He also called atten- 
tion to the fact that international law did 
not rule in time of peace with regard to the 
search for 
proven by the fact that a state that was the 


intelligence information, as 


victim of such a search could not claim 


* Document $/4:21 


reparations. Expressing views also held by 
the French, Italian, and Argentine spokes 


men, Sir Pierson Dixon, United Kingdom 


delegate, stated that the incident should be 


regarded as a symptom rather than as the 
root of the problem—namely, the establish 


ment of international confidence—which 
should command the attention of the Coun 
cil. Mr. Amadeo, the Argentine delegate, 


added that 


Union's draft 


the adoption of the Soviet 


resolution would aggravate, 
rather than alleviate, the state of interna 


tional tension, a mission contrary to the 
one entrusted to the Council by its Charter. 
However, the Polish delegate expressed his 
government's view that the flight in ques 
tion had been a breach of international law, 
which recognized complete sovereignty of 
states over their air space; it had likewise 
been a breach of treaty obligations and a 


the UN 
Articles 1, 2, and 78 


violation of Charter, particularly 


He aiso pointed out 
that, in an age when missiles were in readi 


ness on their launching pads, no one could 


be sure of the meaning of a miuiitary cs 


pionage flight Opinions reflecting regre 


occurrence of the incident and 


over the 
urging attempts to seck a means of concilia 
were cx 
pressed by the delegates ot Tunisia Ecua 
At the concl 
discussion, a vote by 
taken on the Soviet 


which failed to be adopted by a vote of 


tion between the two great powers 


dor, and Ceylon. ision of the 


show of hands was 


solution, 


Union's re 


‘ 


7 against, 2 in favor (Poland, Soviet 
Union ), and 2 abstaining (Ceylon, Tunisia) 

Subsequently, the delegations of Argen 
tina, Ceylon, Ecuador, and Tunisia, feeling 
that it 


Council to adjourn without trying t per 


was inadvisable for the Security 
suade the opposing parties to resume nego 
a draft 


that 


tiations and discussions, submitted 


resolution’ which: 1) recommended 
the governments concerned seck solutions 
to existing international problems by nego 
tiation; 2) appealed to them to refrain frorn 
any action which might increase tensions; 
efforts 


3) requested a continuation of 


toward disarmament and the prohibition of 


43 
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nuclear weapons tests under an international 
control system; and 4) urged the govern- 
ments of France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union to 
resume discussions as soon as possible and 
to avail themselves of the assistance of the 
Security Council and other appropriate UN 
organs to this end. As the President of the 
Council, speaking as Ceylon’s representa- 
tive, expressed it, the very simplicity of the 
resolution represented its strength, as it 
included the different 
times, by cach and every member state. 


desires, voiced at 
The only objection which might be taken 
to the draft was that it was not spectacular, 
that it did not put forward any tangible 
measures. But, asked Sir Claude Corea, 
what else could be done, how else could 
the Council deal with the great powers? 
Although approval of the four-power draft 
resolution was expressed by delegates of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Italy, the Soviet 
government's opinion that it overlooked the 


representative stated his 
main issue under consideration, namely, 
the provocation by the United States. Thus 
it was a bad remedy for improving the in- 
ternational atmosphere, as experience had 
shown that concessions to aggressors had 
never promoted the elimination of dangers. 
If the had 


displayed a and 


member states of the Council 
minimum of objectivity 
courage, he continued, they would have 


called the United States to account and 
He therefore 
draft 


which, inter alia, considered the incursions 


condemned it for its actions. 

bmitted end r h 
submiuttec an amendment to tne 
of foreign military aircraft as incompatible 
with the basic principles of the UN and 
as representing a threat to the peace. In 
a further desire to achieve agreement with 
in the Council, the sponsors of the four 


power draft resolution thereupon submitted 


a revised text’ which added an appeal to 


all Member governments to refrain from 
the use or threat of force in international 
relations, and to respect each other's sover- 

* Document 


* Document 
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cignty, territorial integrity, and political 
independence. 

On May 27, 1960, at the 863d mecting 
of the Security Council, a vote on the Soviet 
amendment to the four-power draft reso- 
lution was taken; the amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of 6 against, 2 in favor, 
and 3 abstentions. The four-power draft 
resolution, as amended by the sponsors, was 
adopted by a vote of g in favor, none 
against, and 2 abstentions (Poland, Soviet 
Union). 


Other Matters 


Having before it the list of candidates 
and their curricula vitae’ and the Secretary- 
General's memorandum’ on the present 
composition of the Court of International 
Justice and the procedures followed in con- 
Security 
Council, at its 849th meeting, proceeded 


nection with an election, the 
with the election of a member of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge José Gustavo 
Concurrently, the General As- 
sembly proceeded independently with the 
ballot, Mr. 
Alfaro (Panama) obtained an 


Guerrero. 


same clection. At the first 
Ricardo I. 
absolute majority of votes in the Council. 
As he also received the required majority of 
votes in the General Assembly, he was thus 
elected to the 


Previously, at the 846th 


considered International 
Court of Justice. 
meeting, the Security Council had noted 
with regret the death of Judge Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht, and had adopted unanimously 
a draft resolution” providing for an election 
to fill the vacancy caused by his death to 
be held during the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly. 

Also, at its 864th session the Council con- 
sidered a joint draft resolution” submitted 
by France and Tunisia recommending the 
admission of the Republic of Togo to mem- 
UN. After 


speeches by several delegates, the draft reso- 


bership in the welcoming 


lution was adopted unanimously. 


* Document 
*” Document $/4412 
"™ Document $/4322/Rev.2 
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Economic and Social Council 


Commissions 

Commission on Human Rights: The six- 
teenth 
Human Rights was held in Geneva from 
February 29 to March 18, 1960, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Mario Amadeo (Ar 
gentina).’ The agenda adopted by the Com 


session ot the Commission on 


mission included discussion of advisory 
services in the field of human rights, the 
right of everyone to be free from arbitrary 
arrest, detention, and exile, a declaration on 
the right of asylum, freedom of informa 
tion, national advisory committees on 
human rights, the prevention of discrimi 
nation and protection of minorities, com- 
munications concerning human rights, and 
a review of the human rights program 
along with consideration of the control and 
limitation of documentation. 

The first topic taken up by the Commis- 
sion was that of advisory services in the 
field of human rights. 
debate the 


were unanimously of the opinion that the 


During the general 
members of the Commission 
program of advisory services had proved to 
be successful and popular and was of great 
value in focusing public attention on great 
issues of human rights and in providing a 
public forum through which nations might 
exchange significant experience and infor 
mation relating to human rights. Endors- 
ing the program of seminars for 1961, they 
expressed with the 
manner in which the seminars were being 


satisfaction regional 
organized; queries were, however, raised 
with regard to the content and scope of 
the seminars, the former being character 
ized by some delegates as too limited, and 
the latter being described as too broad. At 
the end of the debate the representatives of 
India, Iraq, Poland, and the United States 
submitted a proposal,’ later revised,’ where- 

1 Material in this section is based on Document 
E/CN.4/L.568 and Adds.1-3. For a summary of the 


1$th session of the Commission, see International Or 
ganization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 288-290 


by the attention of member governments 
would be directed to the rights proclaimed 
in the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child as desirable topics for seminars, either 
on a regional or an international level, and 
the Secretary-General would be requested 
to render, within the scope of the program, 
suc h assistance, in agreement with the gov 
ernments concerned, as might be necessary 
for organizing such seminars. The revised 
draft resolution was approved unanimously 


by the Commission 


The question of national advisory com 
mittees on human rights had been placed 
on the agenda of the Commission at the 
S. S. Gun 


suggestion of Mr. R. wardene 


(Ceylon), former Chairman of the Com 


mission. In a memorandum‘ submitted to 
the Commission, he proposed that a na 
tional committee might perform, inter alia 
the following advisory functions: 1) to 
study current problems of human rights on 
the national or local level and to make rec 
ommendations to the government thercon; 
2) to advise the government on any mat 
ters, legislative or administrative, relating 
to the observance of human rights 3) to 
hold annual or periodic conferences or semi 
nars on human rights; 4) to make annual 
or periodic surveys on how human rights 
were observed; and 5) to assist the govern 
ment in preparing periodic reports on 
human rights to the UN and in making 
studies on specific rights or groups of rights 
The members of the Commission, while in 
general appreciative of the initiative taken 
by the former Chairman, felt that the pro 
posal was too far-reaching and might give 
rise to constitutional problems in many 
countries. The view was strongly put forth 
that such committees should not be estab 


lished by governments but should be purely 


2 Docurr 


vent E/CN.4/L.s47 
. 
4/L.447 
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unofhcial or voluntary organizations, the 
functions of which could not be laid down 
in specific terms. The crux of the problem, 
it was stated, lay in the relationship be 
tween an informed public opinion and the 
public authorities, as cach government 
maximum freedom to es 


with 


bodies concerned with human rights. In 


should have the 


tablish its relationship unofhcial 


the light of the general debate, the repre 


sentatives of Austria, Denmark, France, 


Lebanon, the Philippines, the United King 
dom, and Venezuela submitted a draft reso 
lution,’ later revised,’ which was adopted 
unanimously. The Commission thereby rec 


ommended that the Economic and Social 


Council do the following: 1) consider that 


the studies and opinions of local human 


rights committees on questions of human 
rights could be of great value to govern 
ments in the promotion of respect for and 
observance of human rights; 2) invite gov 
ernments of States Members of the UN and 
to stimulate the 


the specialized agencies 


formation of su h bodies or to encourage 


them where they already existed; and 3) 


invite governments to communicatc all rele 
vant information on this subject in order 
that the Secretary-General might prepare 
circulated 


ad report to be to governments 


and submitted to the Commission at its 


cighteenth session 

The Commission had decided at its previ 
ous session to undertake at its sixteenth 
session the drafting of a declaration on the 
right of asylum, based on the revised draft 
France and the 


declarasion’ submitted by 


amendment’ by Iraq. The preamble to the 


declaration, as revised by a United States 


amendment, was adopted by 14 votes to 
none, with 2 abstentions, while the opera 
tive paragraph, whereby the General As 
sembly would recommend that, without 
prejudice to existing instruments dealing 


UN 


and of the specialized agencies should base 


with asylum, States Members ot the 


® Decument L448 
* Decument L.448/Rev 
’ Document $17 


themselves in their practice upon the prin- 
ciples which were to follow, was adopted, 
as amended orally by France, by 14 votes to 
2, with 1 abstention. The articles them 
selves were subject to much discussion and 
amendment, some oral and some written, 
but all five were eventually adopted. As 
the draft 


follows: 1) 


contained in the final text” of 
they 


Asylum granted by a state should be re 


declaration, were as 


spected by all other states; 2) The situation 
their 


another country because of persecution or 


of persons forced to leave own of 
well-founded fear of persecution was, with- 
out prejudice to the sovere ignty of states 
or the purposes and principles of the UN, 
of concern to the international community; 
thus, where a country experienced difficulty 
States in 
UN 
measures to 
2) No 
one seeking or enjoying asylum in accord 
with the 


in continuing to grant asylum, 
dividually or jointly or through the 
consider 


should appropriate 


lighten the burden on that country 
Declaration of 


ance Universal 


Human Rights should, except for overrid- 


ing reasons of national security or safe 
guarding of the population, be subjected to 
measures such as rejection at the frontier, 
return, or expulsion which would result in 
compelling him to return to or remain in 
a territory where his life, physical integrity, 
or liberty were endangered; and, in cases 
where a state decided to apply any of such 
measures, it should consider the possibility 
of the grant of provisional asylum under 
such conditions as it might deem appro 
priate, in order to enable the persons thus 
endangered to seek asylum elsewhere; 4) 
Persons enjoying asylum should not engage 
in activities contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the UN; and 5) Nothing in 
the declaration should be interpreted to 
prejudice the right of everyone to return 
to his country as stated in article 13, para- 
Declaration of 


graph 2, of the Universal 


Human Rights. The draft declaration as 


* Document E/CN.4 
* Document E/CN.4 
* Dx CN.4 
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a whole was adopted by the Commission by 
12 votes to none, with 3 abstentions, the 
representatives of Iraq, Lebanon, and Vene- 
zucla subsequently stating that they would 
have voted in favor of the draft, had they 
been present when it was put to the vote. 

In its discussion of the report” of the 
twelfth session of the Subcommission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, the Commission considered first 
the chapter dealing with discrimination in 
the matter of religious rights and practices. 
The Subcommission had expressed the be 
lief that the most effective way of combat- 
ing discrimination along these lines was 
through sustained educational efforts on an 
international scale, and that the tri-annual 
reporting procedure of the Commission on 
Human Rights provided a suitable frame 
work within which governments could re- 
port progress. In the first” of two draft 
resolutions submitted jointly by Argentina, 
Belgium, and the United States, it was pro- 
posed (a) that the Commission request the 
Secretary-General to transmit to the gov 
ernments of States Members of the UN and 
the specialized agencies the text of the draft 
principles which had been prepared by the 
Subcommission, so that they might submit 
of those 
principles and the form in which they 


their comments on the substance 


should be amended, and (4) that the Com 
mission should decide to include this ques- 
tion on the provisional agenda of its seven 
teenth session; after some discussion, the 
draft resolution was adopted unanimously. 
The second three-power resolution,” which 
requested the Secretary-General to circulate 
as widely as possible the study” on discrimi 
nation in the matter of religious rights and 
practices prepared by a special rapporteur 
of the Subcommission, and proposed that 
the Commission draw the attention of the 
General Assembly to the study and to the 
fact that the principles drawn up by the 
Subcommission had been submitted to gov 
ernments for their observations, in order 


" Documer 
2 Documer 


that the Assembly might take this into 
account when considering the preparation 
of article 18 of the draft covenant on civil 
and political rights, was, as amended orally 


by India, adopted unanimously, also. 

A draft resolution on manifestations of 
anti-Semitism and other forms of racial 
prejudices and religious intolerance of a 
similar nature, submitted by the Subcom 
mission, after amendment, 


was, some 


adopted unanimously. Its provisions in 
cluded the following: 1) condemnation of 
these manifestations as violations of princi 
ples embodied in the Charter and in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 
2) urging of States Members of the UN 
and the specialized agencies to take all ap 
propriate action to prevent effectively such 
acts and to punish them where they had 
been committed; 3) calling upon public 
authorities and private organizations to edu 
cate public opinion with a view to the 
eradication of racial prejudice and religious 
intolerance reflected in such manifestations; 
3) a 
arrange to obtain, in consultation with vari 


request to the Secretary-General to 


ous agencies and consultative organizations, 


any information or comments relevant to 


such manifestations and public reaction to 
them, the measures taken to combat them, 
and their cause or motivations, and to trans 
mit all such information and comments to 
the members of the Subcommission: and 
4) a request to the Subcommission itself to 
evaluate the materials received in response 
to the above inquiries at its Next session, to 
draw such conclusions therefrom as seemed 
to be justified, to recommend such action 
desirable, and to 


as seemed to be report 


thereon to the Commission on Human 


Rights 


After a brief consideration of remaining 


portions of the Subcommission’s report, the 


| 


Commission went on to discuss the study 


ot disc rimination in education, Its CXC hange 
of views centering on measurcs taken by 


the UN Educational, Scientific, and Cul 
@ D> 


“D 
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tural (UNESCO) for the 


preparation of international instruments re- 


Organization 


lating to discrimination in education, the 
time and place of the thirteenth session of 
the Subcommission, and the preparation of 
a popular summary or booklet based on 
the study. All members of the Commission 
who 


which 


commented on the progress report 
UNESCO 


expressed their sincere apprec iation to that 


had been submitted by 


agency for its initiative and for the progress 
which had been achieved to date; while a 
few comments on the provisions of the pre 


luminary draft instruments were made, a 


number of members refrained from such 


comments in view of the preliminary char 
acter of the substantive items and because 
their 


governments 


on the committee 


were to be represented 
which was to establish 
the final drafts of the instruments in June 
1960. The 


to advance its thirteenth session to Fall 1960 


request of the Subcommission 


was rejected, and it was decided to leave 
the preparation of a popular summary based 
on the study to UNESCO, at a date after 
the eleventh session of the General Confer 
ence, which was to take place in November 
1gbo 

Commission on the Status of Women: A 


dratt convention and 


tion designed to 


a draft recommenda 
c hild 


onsent of both parties to a 


nre ' rc 
preven marriages, 
to ensure tree 


marriage, and to secure the registration of 


marriages were adopted by the Commission 
on the Status of Women during its four 
teenth session, held in Buenos Aires from 
March 28 to April 14, 


Blanca Stabile, Direc 


1960, under the 
chairmanship of Dr 
tor of the Women’s Burcau of the Ministry 
of Labor of Argentina.” As approved by 
the Commission, the proposed international 
convention specified that no marriage of 
any person under fifteen years of age was 
valid except when a competent authority 
had granted a dispensation, that no mar 
riage was valid without the full and free 
consent of both parties, expressed in person, 


™ United Nation: Review, May 1960 (V 6, N 


1), Pp. 30-52 For a summary of the 14th sess 


orally, publicly, and in the presence of the 
authority competent to solemnize the mar- 
that all should be 


registered by a competent authority. 


riage, and marriages 
The Commission also reviewed develop 
ments in women’s political rights, progress 
toward equal pay for equal work of men 
and women, access of women to public serv 
ice and functions and to out-of-school edu 
cation, and the program of advisory services 
on human rights, under which the UN 
organized regional seminars and provided 
experts at the request of governments. 
Progress achieved in the political rights 
of women was the first topic discussed. The 
right to vote, delegates pointed out, still 
had top priority in the list of women’s 
rights, for it was the key to other rights. 


that 


granting women political rights was only 


They agreed, however, legislation 
the first step toward full participation in 
political life, the real test being the use 
made of those rights. Among the ways 
of encouraging active use of political rights 
that were suggested were seminars, experi- 
ments with new educational techniques, 
and programs by nongovernmental organi- 
zations. The Soviet representative stressed 
the need for women to take a more active 
part in working to lessen international ten 
sions and preserving the peace; with uni 
versal disarmament and the ultimate climi 
nation of war, she said, women would enjoy 
greater opportunities in all fields, including 
the political 

In the discussion of access to public serv 
ice, i was pointed out that, although a 
number of women had reached high posi- 
tions, it was still difhcult for them in most 
countries to obtain such posts, and even in 
international 


organizations few women 


were appointed to high posts. The most 


serious discrimination against women in 


many countries, it was noted, was loss of 


their jobs upon marriage; several delegates 


thus suggested that the Commission con- 
centrate on eliminating such discrimination 


see International Organization 


No. 2), p. 290-291 
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against married women. A resolution was 
subsequently adopted by a vote of 14 to 
none, with 4 abstentions, recommending 
that governments and specialized agencies 
support efforts to eradicate juridical and 
other obstacles making the right to work 
incompatible with the right to marry and 
found a family. 

In the course of the debate on the UN 
program of advisory services in the field 
of human rights, various members of the 
Commission emphasized the usefulness of 
the program, saying that the regional semi- 
nars held so far had contributed greatly to 
promoting women’s political rights by pro 
viding an opportunity for exchanging ideas 
and by reaching women on the local or 
community level. Some delegates felt 
strongly that the 
seminars could best be followed up through 


work of the regional 
national seminars, while others thought an 
international seminar would be more effec 
tive. A six-nation draft resolution, jointly 
submitted by Argentina, Colombia, Japan, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, and the United 
States, which requested the Secretary-Gen 
eral to develop plans for seminars on na 
tional and local levels and invited him “to 
consider ways in which nongovernmental 
women’s organizauions in consultative status 
with particular competence in special fields’ 
could be used in planning such seminars, 
was adopted by 16 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions. 

With regard to the draft convention and 
recommendation on marriage, some consid 
ered the former as the more effective docu 
ment, in that it set an international stand 
ard of achievement, while others preferred 
a recommendation as a way of setting social 
objectives. The draft convention as a whole 
and as amended was adopted by g votes to 
none, with g abstentions; the draft recom 
mendation, also as a whole and as amended, 
was approved by 5 votes in favor, none 
against, and 13 abstentions. 

After the 
sion had expressed their regret that the 


World Health Assembly had declined the 


several members ot Commis 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


the Economic and Social 


Council to study the question of the ritual 


invitation of 


operations performed on women and girls 
in various parts of the world, the delegates 
of France and the United Kingdom pro 
posed a resolution requesting the Secretary 
General to appoint a representative to the 
next session of the World Health Assembly 
the Commission's 

The 


also requested the Council to invite certain 


to present position on 


ritual operations resolution, which 


of the specialized agencies to bear in mind 


the need for concerted action against the 


practice, was adopted by the Commission 
by 14 votes in favor, none against, and 4 
abstentions. 

In the course of the debate on the occu 
pational outlook for women, in terms of 
equal pay for equal work, several represent 
atives spoke of the connection between op 
portunities for women in skilled professions 


and their education, stressing the impor 


vocational girls in 
The 


favor, 


tance ol training tor 


order to quality for technical jobs 
Commission adopted, by 17 votes in 
none against, and 1 abstention, a resolution 
Czechoslovakia, France, 


tabled by Japan, 


and the Sovict Union requesting the Coun 


rovernments take all 


cil to recommend that £ 


steps within } 


and 


their power to improve the 


vocational guidance training for girls 


and women, and to invite the International 
Labor Organization to give priority to these 
questions and report on them to the Com 
mission. Deciding not to discuss the age 
of retirement and pension rights, the Com 
mission adopted, by 17 votes in favor, none 
against, and 1 abstention, a resolution, sub 
mitted by Canada, France, Greece, Israel, 


the Kingdom, ! 


and the United 
States, asking the International Labor Of} 


United 
fice to make a complete study of the ques 
tion. 
With 
seven delegations—those of Argentina, Can 
ada, Greece, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 


regard to education for women, 


joined in sponsoring a draft resolution rec 


ommending that members of the UN and 
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the specialized agencies promote measures 


to strengthen the development of out-of- 
school education for women by increasing 
the effectiveness of programs at all levels of 
It also invited the UN Educa- 
tional, Scientihc, and Cultural Organiza- 
(UNESCO) 


of -school 


learning. 


thon to give priority to out- 


programs for women and to 
further that 


tional work. The Commission unanimously 


institutes to type of educa- 
adopted the resolution as amended by the 
Soviet Union, Canada, and Cuba. 

In discussing future programs of work, 
the Commission decided to accept the 
ask the 


prepare its 


Secretary-General’s suggestion to 
Office to 


progress reports on equal pay for equal 


International Labor 
work every two years instead of annually. 
It also decided to add to its program a sur 
vey, to be prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
work and of 


eral, of the Commission's 


results achieved at the international level, 
and to ask the Secretary-General to prepare 
for its sixteenth session, if possible, a report 
on inheritance laws affecting the status of 
women. In addition, it decided to include 


the question of education for women in 
rural areas in the agenda of the sixteenth 
session, and expressed the hope that UNES 
CO would prepare a report on the subject 


for that session 


Commission on International Commod 


ity Trade: The cighth session of the Com 
mission on International Commodity Trade 
New York, May 2-13, 1960, 


under the chairmanship of Mr. Caranicas 


was held in 
(Greece ) The Commission adopted un 


animously the report to be submitted to 


the Economic and Social Council, which 
included 


ments ol 


an appraisal of recent develop 


international trade in primary 


commodities as well as details relating to 


indi idual 


note d the 


commodities. The Commission 


recovery of world economK 


activity during the latter part of 1958 and 


throughout 1959, expressed in an increased 


ly 
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demand for a wide range of industrial raw 
materials; however, despite this trend, the 
average prices for primary commodities 
had failed to regain the level of a year 
earlier. The most marked expansion in 
the volume of imports had 
the United States, giving rise to increas- 
ing demands for rubber and oilseeds from 
southeastern Asia and 


occurred in 


metals and wood 


pulp from western Europe. It was also 
noted that world agricultural production 
was about 4 percent greater than during 
the 1957-1958 period and that the strong- 
est markets during the period in question 
had been those for agricultural raw ma- 
terials and metals. The Commission pointed 
out that during 1959 and early 1960 con 
siderable intergovernmental consultation and 
action regarding commodity problems had 
taken place, ¢.g.: the International Agree 
International 
International 


ment on Olive Oil, a 
Wheat 


Sugar Agreement, and a new International 


new 
Agreement, a new 
Coffee Agreement had entered into force; 
a new tin agreement had been scheduled to 
be drawn up at the forthcoming UN Tin 
Conference; an International Lead and 
Zinc Study Group had been established; 
and a Cotton Exporting Countries Study 
Group had likewise been formed. In con 
clusion, the Commission drew attention to 
the fact that, since many commodity prices 
had failed to respond to the increase of 
activity, the 


primary-producing countries had declined 


economic terms of trade of 


in comparison with the previous year and 
were at their lowest level since 1951, thus 


presenting serious long-term problems. 


Measures needed to be taken to increase 


the consumption of these commodities, as 


well as action to facilitate structural adjust 


ment toward diversification in primary 


producing countries. 
With regard to its future activities, the 
stated that the 


Commission program of 


work adopted at the previous session repre 
EC/1978, March 21 19¢ For a summary { the 


seventh sess nal nization. Sun 
mer 10% iV 
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sented the direction of its work for some 
years. The next session, scheduled to begin 
on May 1, 1961, was to be largely devoted 
to a consideration of fluctuations in primary 
commodity markets. 


United Nations Special Fund 

The Governing Council of the UN Spe 
cial Fund held its UN 
Headquarters, December 8-10, 1959." The 
Managing Director, Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
recorded the status of contributions, re- 
ported on the program approved in May 
1959, and recommended for approval 31 


third session at 


new projects in 35 countries, requiring a 
total allocation of $23.7 million. The total 
amount of assistance requested had been 
many times greater than the funds so far 
pledged ($26 million, out of which $8.5 
had been absorbed by the 


budget), and he therefore reiterated a plea 


million 1959 
that all governments pledge their share for 
the coming year to enable the Fund to meet 
legitimate demands for financing projects 
sorely needed by the requesting countries. 
In view of the fact that many applications 
to the Fund had been incomplete with re- 
gard to the data submitted, the Managing 
Director presented a proposal” that he be 
permitted to spend up to $250,000 on as- 
sisting governments in preparing sound 
projects for consideration. 

Referring to the projects recommended, 
the Managing Director pointed out that he 
attached great importance to on-the-spot 
evaluations; thus thirteen of the projects 
had been evaluated by a Special Fund staff 
member and eight by private consultants 
hired for this purpose, while four others 
had had help from technical assistance ex- 
perts. Included were: a) seven water, irri 
gation, or power survey projects; 4) six agri- 
culture, livestock, or soil survey projects; 
c) two fisheries projects; d) three meteorol- 
ogy projects; ¢) three mineral or geological 


survey projects; {) two industrial research 


™ Document SF/L.33 and Adds.1-< and UN Press 
Releases SPF /36, December 8, 1959, and SPF/44, Janu 
gf For a summary of the 1st and 2d ses 
verning Council, see International Or 


uner 1939 (Vol. 13, N ), P. 444-445 
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projects; g) four involving vocational train 
ing; and A) four involving university tech- 
nological training. Sixteen were in South 
America, nine in Asia and the Far East, 
and three each in Africa and the Middle 
East. The list of projects included all those 
the evaluation of which had been sufficiently 
advanced by August 31, 1959, for them to 
be brought before the Consultative Board, 
and did not represent selection on either a 
The 


Managing Director warned that distribu 


functional or a geographical basis. 


tion of projects by countries and regions 
should be considered cumulatively, in rela 
tion to the combined programs of two or 
three years. 

Although some delegates questioned the 
application of the principle of geographic 
distribution in the recruitment of high-level 
staff, general agreement was expressed with 
the proposal concerning the Preparatory 
Allocation to assist governments in filing 
out their requests, and $250,000 was allo 
cated for that purpose for the year 1960 
The Council also noted with approval the 
generally decreasing level of Executive 
Agency costs for new programs and dis 
cussed the establishment of a reserve fund, 
requesting the Managing Director to pre 
pare a report for the fourth session on the 
comparative advantages of a system of al 
locating finances for projects on the basis of 
total costs or on the basis of likely disburse 
ments of funds in the first few years, and 
to report, as well, on the establishment of 
a reserve fund. It approved the 31 projects 
proposed by the Managing Director, and 
authorized him to make the necessary ar 
rangements tor the execution of these pro) 
ects and to increase the total allocation of 
any project, at his discretion, by not more 
than 15 percent. 

The 


Council was held at UN Headquarters on 


fourth session of the Governing 


May 25-27, 1960.” The Managing Direc 


tor presented the mrst annual re port, revicw 
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ing the activities of the Special Fund during 
its first year of operation. Forty-four proj- 
ects, in 26 countries, had been approved, 
calling for a total expenditure by the Fund 
and the assisted governments of $75 mil- 
However, in his opinion, neither 
dollars nor numbers gave an adequate im- 
pression of the importance of this program 
of pre-investment activities in accelerating 
economic development, which envisaged the 
creation of conditions making capital in- 
vestments cither feasible or more effective. 
Mr. Hoffman reminded the delegates of the 
modest increases in the resources for 1960, 
from approximately $26 million to $37 mil- 
lion, and hoped that at the pledging con- 
ference, scheduled for October 1961, the 
target of $100 million set by the General 
Assembly would not only be reached but 
exceeded. He further expressed the hope 
that with increased funds more projects in 
Africa could be undertaken, along with 
some liberalization regarding minimum and 
maximum levels of Fund contributions to 
certain projects. Similarly, he desired liber- 
alization of policy regarding certain fields 
of work—for example, helping develop sec- 
ondary education and establishing manage- 
He submitted 


lion. 


ment training institutions. 
for consideration a program of 30 projects, 
costing a total of $58.6 million, of which 
the Fund would contribute $22.8 million. 
Included were such diverse projects as a 
hydropower survey for India, a survey of 
the Awash River development in Ethiopia, 
civil aviation schools in Thailand and the 
United Arab Republic, technical training 
institutes in Pakistan and Iraq, land and 
water use surveys in Togo, a survey of the 


transportation system in Argentina, and the 


expansion of hydrological and meteorologi- 
cal services in Peru. Analyzing the factors 
bearing on rejection of requests for assist- 
ance, Mr. Hoffman informed the Council 
that the most important reasons had been 
the fact that these projects had been outside 
the terms of reference established for the 
Fund, or that they had not been in line 
with established priorities. 


* UN Press Release EC/2010, June 24, 1 


In accordance with the request submitted 
to him by the third session of the Govern- 
ing Council, the Managing Director re- 
ported on the establishment of a reserve 
fund. He pointed out that more informa- 
tion would be required with respect to the 
likely level of financial resources and re- 
quests for assistance, before a basis for an 
enduring policy could exist. He felt, how- 
ever, that the Fund should maintain a cer- 
tain level of reserves and proposed that a 
policy be adopted by which the total level 
of outstanding commitments for projects 
should not exceed by more than one-third 
the total cash in hand and 
pledged on the books. This policy would 
lead to the accumulation of a cash reserve 
which would later be available for invest- 
ment. Accordingly, the Governing Coun- 
cil requested the Managing Director to 
continue his study of the questions involved 
and to submit the results to the Council’s 
sixth session, while for the next year the 
Council agreed that the total level of out- 
standing commitments would not exceed 
the level proposed by the Managing Direc- 
tor. 

Following two days of debate, in which 
many delegates expressed their over-all satis- 
faction with the program, while others 
criticized its lack of geographical balance, 
the Governing Council approved the proj- 
ects proposed by the Managing Director 
and authorized him to make appropriate 
arrangements for their implementation. 


amount of 


United Nations Tin Conference 


The 1960 Tin Conference was held at 
UN Headquarters from May 23 to June 24 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Georges 
Péter (France).” It was attended by dele- 
gations from 23 countries and territories, 
and by observers from twelve countries and 
four UN specialized agencies. 

The Conference approved the text of a 
new agreement to enter into force upon the 
expiration of the existing International Tin 
Agreement on June 30, 1961. The objec- 
tives of the agreement were to prevent or 
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alleviate widespread unemployment or un- 
deremployment and other serious difhicul- 
ties likely to result from maladjustments 
between the supply of and the demand for 
tin. Aiming at the prevention of excessive 
fluctuations in the price of tin and at the 
achievernent of a reasonable degree of sta- 
bility of price on a basis which would secure 
long-term equilibrium between supply and 
demand, the agreement was designed to en- 
sure adequate supplies of tin at prices 
which were fair to consumers and provided 
The 


agreement also furnished a framework for 


a reasonable return to producers. 
the consideration of measures to promote 
the progressively more economic production 
of tin, while protecting deposits of tin from 
unnecessary waste or premature abandon 
thus 
world consumption of tin and keeping un- 


ment, facilitating an expansion in 
der review the long-term need for develop- 
ment. 

The 


was to administer the provisions and super 


International Tin Council, which 
vise the operations ol the agreement, was 
to maintain tin and cash available in a but 
fer stock. For the operation of the buffer 
stock, the floor and ceiling prices remained 
unchanged at £730 and £880 per ton; 
however, if the Council changed these 
limits before the end of the existing agree 
ment, the new floor and ceiling prices then 
determined were to become those of the 
new agreement. The operation of the buffer 
stock depended on the market price, the 
price range being divided into three sec 
tors: at or above the ceiling price the mana 
ger of the buffer stock was required to sell 
tin, but in the upper sector he might sell, 
in the middle sector he was to take no ac 
tion unless the Council dec ided otherwise, 
in the bottom sector he might buy, and at 
the floor price he was required to buy. As 
regards the size of the buffer stock, while 
the existing agreement provided for the 


equivalent of 25,000 tons, the new agree 


ment stipulated that it was to amount to 
the equivalent of 20,000 (initially 12,500 in 
tin metal and the equivalent value of 7,500 
in cash); the Council was, however, to have 
the power to borrow in order to increase it 
further if necessary. Arrangements were 
made for transfer of assets from the existing 
buffer stock to the new buffer stock. 

The new agreement also stipulated that 
the International Tin Council should not 
declare a control period unless it found that 
at least 10,000 tons of tin metal were likely 
to be held in the buffer stock in the begin 
ning of that period—provided that, if a con 
trol period was declared for the first time 
after an interval during which no limita 
tion of exports had been in force, the figure 
for the purpose of this stipulation should 
be 5,000 tons. If a control period was de 
clared, the permissible exports of the pro 
ducing countries were to be determined on 
the basis of certain established percentages, 
which might be changed according to cer 
tain rules. 

With respect to 
unlike the 


agreement, whereby voting was gencrally 


voting in the Council, 


provision under the existing 
by simple majority, the new agreement pro 
vided for most decisions by simple distrib 
uted majority—that is, a majority of the 
votes cast by the producing countries and a 
those cast by the 


majority of consuming 


countries, counted separately. This was to 
ensure that such decisions were not taken 
without general assent of both producing 
and consuming countries On certain ques 
tions an even greater measure of agreement 
( suc h asa two-thirds distributed miaypority }) 
was to be required. The producing and 
consuming groups of countries each were 
to hold a total of 1,000 votes, the votes ot 


the producing countries being based on 


their percentages, and those of the consum 


ing countrics on their average consumption 


of tin over a previous three-year period 
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Cases Before the Court 

Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Limited (Bel- 
gium v. Spain): Preliminary objections to 
the jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice in the case concerning the Barce- 
lona Traction, Light and Power Company 
were filed in the Registry by the govern- 
ment of Spain on May 21, 1960, that is, 
within the time-limit fixed for the filing of 
the Spanish counter-memorial.’ In conse- 
quence of the filing of the objections, pro- 
ceedings on the merits of the case were 


suspended 


Case concerning the Temple of Preah 
Vihear (Cambodia v. Thailand): The gov- 
ernment of Thailand presented preliminary 
objections to the jurisdiction of the Court 
in the case concerning the Temple of Preah 
Vihear to the Registry on May 23, 1960, 
within the time-limit fixed for the filing of 
the Thai 
of the fling of the objections, proceedings 


counter-memorial. As a result 


on the merits were suspended. 


Advisory Opinion 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
On June 8, 1960, the Inter 
national Court of Justice gave its advisory 


Organization 


opinion in the matter of the constitution of 
the Maritime Satety Committee of the In 
tergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or 
(IMCO)” By 
hive, the Court gave a negative answer to 


ganization nine votes to 
the question of whether or not the Com 
which had been 


had 


constituted in accordance with the conven 


mittee, the members of 


clected on January 15, 1959, been 


tion for the establishment of the Organiza- 
tion, which provided that not less than 


Communiqué N 

formatior 
ternational Organization, Spting 104 
Justice, Communiqué 


prev is informat 


eight of the Committee’s members, all of 
which were to have “an important interest 
in maritime safety,” should be the largest 
ship-owning nations. 

It had been contended before the Court 
that the Assembly of IMCO, which had 
had before it a working paper setting out, 
in descending order of total gross registered 
tonnage, the names of member states, had 
been entitled to refuse to elect Liberia 
(third on the list) and Panama (eighth on 
the list) to the Committee for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1) the Assembly was vested 
with a discretionary power to determine 
which members of the Organization had 
maritime safety; 


an important interest in 


2) in electing the eight largest ship-owning 
nations, it was empowered to exclude those 
that in its judgment did not have an im- 
portant interest in maritime safety; and 3) 
its discretionary power extended also to the 


which 


were not the largest ship-owning nations. 


determination of nations were or 
The Court observed, however, that the un- 
derlying principle of the article in question 
was that the eight largest ship-owning na- 
tions should be in preponderance on the 
Commits; chever these were, they 
were necessarily to be appointed to the 
Committee, their important interest in 
maritime safety having been accepted as 
axiomatic. 

The Court next considered the meaning 
of the words “the largest ship-owning na- 
tions.” Since they were to be elected on 
the strength of their tonnage, the only ques- 
tion was in what sense the article contem- 
plated that ships should be owned by or 
belong to them. Liberia and Panama had 


contended that the sole test was registered 


International Organization, Spting 196 


art of Justice, Commaniqaé N 
For previous information 
sec International Organization, Spring 19 
2), Pp. 32 
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tonnage, but certain other states had sub- 
mitted that the proper interpretation of the 
article required that ships should belong to 
nationals of the state whose flag they flew. 
The Court concluded, after a comparison 
of the texts of other articles of the conven- 
tion and an examination of the practice 
followed by the Assembly in the imple- 
mentation of certain additional articles, that 
no criterion other than registered tonnage 
had been contemplated; that criterion was, 
moreover, practical, certain, and capable of 
easy application, and was also that one 
which was most consonant with interna- 
tional practice, maritime usage, and other 
international maritime conventions. Conse- 
quently, in failing to elect Liberia and Pana- 
ma to the Maritime Safety Committee, the 
IMCO Assembly had failed to comply with 


Article 28(a) of its convention. 


Judgment 

Case concerning Right of Passage over 
Indian Territory (Portugal v. India): On 
April 12, 1960, the Court delivered its 
judgment on the merits in the case concern- 
ing the Portuguese right of passage over 
Indian territory." This dispute had been re- 
ferred to the Court by an application filed 
on December 22, 1955, in which the govern- 
ment of Portugal had stated that its terri- 
tory in the Indian peninsula included two 
enclaves surrounded by the territory of In- 
dia, namely, Dadra and Nagar-Aveli. It 
was in respect of the communications be- 
tween these hand, 
and the coastal district of Daman, on the 


enclaves, on the one 


other, and between the enclaves themselves, 
that the question had arisen of a right of 


passage in favor of Portugal through In- 


dian territory and of a correlative obliga 
tion binding upon India; the application 
alleged that in July 1954 the government of 
India had prevented Portugal from exer- 
cising that right of passage, and that Portu- 


concerning Right of Passage ver Indian 
Territory (Merits), Judgment of April 12, 1960; 1.C.J 
Reports 1960, p. 6, and International Court of Justice, 
Communiqué No. 60/4, April 12, 1960 See Inter 
national Organization, Winter 1960 iV .N 2. 
p. 203, for previous information on the case 


* Case 


gal had thus been placed in a position in 
which it became impossible for it to exer- 
cise its rights of sovereignty over the en- 
claves. 

By a judgment given on November 26, 
1957, the Court had rejected the first four 
preliminary objections raised by the govern- 
ment of India and had joined the fifth and 
sixth objections to the merits. By the judg- 
ment given on April 12, 1960, the Court: 
1) rejected the fifth preliminary objection 
by 13 votes to 2; 2) rejected the sixth pre- 
liminary objection by 11 votes to 4; 3) 
found, by 11 votes to 4, that Portugal had 
in 1954 a right of passage over intervening 
Indian territory the enclaves of 
Dadra and Nagar-Aveli and the coastal 


between 


district of Daman, and between these en 
claves themselves, to the extent necessary 
for the exercise of Portuguese sovereignty 
over the enclaves and subject to the regula 
tion and control of India, in respect of 
private persons, civil officials, and goods in 


that 


Portugal did not have in 1954 such a right 


general; 4) found, by 8 votes to 7, 


of passage in respect of armed forces, armed 
police, and arms and ammunition; and 5) 
1954 
India had not acted contrary to its obliga 


found, by 9 votes to 6, that in July 


tions resulting from Portugal's right of 
passage in respect of private persons, civil 
officials, and goods in general. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of 
the Court had to 
whether it had jurisdiction to do so, a con 


the merits, ascertain 
dition which India had expressly contested, 
relying upon the reservation in its declara 
tion of February 28, 1940, accepting the 
jurisdiction of the Court except with regard 
to disputes which by international law fell 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of India. 
The Court pointed out, however, that in 
the course of the proceedings both parties 
had taken their stand on grounds which 
were on the plane of international law, and 
Saternationadl 


® For a summary of the judgment, sec 


Organrzation, Spring 1958 (Vol. 12, N 5 % 
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had on occasion even said so; thus this ob 
jection (the fifth) could not be upheld. In 
the sixth objection, India had contended 
that the dispute in question did not fall 
under the terms of its 1940 declaration, by 
which it had accepted the Court's jurisdic- 
tion only over disputes arising after Febru- 
ary 5, 1930, and having regard to situations 
or facts subsequent to the same date. As 
to the first condition, the Court pointed out 
that the dispute could not have arisen until 
all its constituent elements—including the 
obstacles which India was alleged to have 
placed in the way of exercise of passage by 
Portugal in 1954—had come into existence, 
and as to the second condition, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice had in 
1938 drawn a distinction between the situa- 
tions or tacts which were the source of the 
rights claimed by one of the parties and 
the situations or facts which were the source 
of the dispute; since in this case only the 
latter were to be taken into account for the 
purpose of applying the declaration, the 
Court was of the opinion that the sixth 
objection should not be upheld and, conse- 
quently, that it had jurisdiction. 

Since during the British and post-British 
periods in India the passage of private per- 
sons and civil ofhcials to and from the en- 
claves had not been subject to any restric- 
tions beyond routine control, and since, 
furthermore, merchandise other than arms 
and ammunition had also passed frecly 
subject only, at certain times, to customs 
regulations and such regulation and control 
considerations of 


as were necessitated by 


security or revenue, the Court concluded 
that, with regard to private persons, civil 
ofhcials, and goods in general, there had 
existed a constant and uniform practice al 
lowing free passage between Daman and 
the enclaves. It satished 


was, morcovcr, 


that, in view of all the circumstances of 
the case, that practice had been accepted as 


law by 


the partics and had given rise to 
a right and a correlative obligation. As 
regards armed forces, armed police, and 


arms and ammunition, however, the pos! 


tion was different, inasmuch as after 1878 
such passage could take place only with 
previous authorization by the British and 
later by India, accorded either under a prior 
reciprocal arrangement or in individual 
cases. The argument that permission had 
always been granted did not indicate that 
grant of permission was incumbent on the 
The 


before 


British or on India as an obligation. 


requirement of a formal request 
passage of armed forces could take place 


had been included in a treaty of 1878, re 


peated in agreements of 1913 and 1920, and 


referred to in an agreement of 1940, while 
the treaty of 1878 expressly prohibited the 
importation of arms, ammunition, or mili- 
tary stores from Portuguese India and their 
export to Portuguese India without a special 
license. The finding of the Court that the 
practice established between the parties had 
required permission from the British or 
Indian authorities for the passage of armed 
forces, armed police, or arms and ammuni- 
tion rendered it unnecessary for the Court 
to determine whether or not, in the absence 
of the practice that actually prevailed, gen- 
eral international custom or general prin- 
ciples of law recognized by civilized na 
trons, which had 


Portugal, could have been relied upon by 


also been invoked by 

Portugal in support of its claim to a right 
£ PI £ 

of passage in these 


The Court was, therefore, of the view that 


respect of categories. 
no right of passage in favor of Portugal 
involving a correlative obligation on India 
had been established in respect of armed 
forces, armed police, and arms and am- 
munition. 

Having found that Portugal had, in 
1954, a right of passage in respect of private 
persons, civil officials, and goods in general, 
the Court proceeded to consider whether 
India had acted contrary to its obligation 
resulting from Portugal’s right of passage 
in respect of these categories. Portugal had 
complained that after July 1954 passage had 
been denied to Portuguese nationals of Eu 
ropean origin, to native Indian Portuguese 


in the employ of the Portuguese govern- 
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ment, and to a delegation that the Governor 
of Daman had proposed to send to Nagar- 
Aveli and Dadra. The Court found that 
the events which had occurred in Dadra 
on July 21-22, 1954, resulting in the over- 
throw of Portuguese authority in that en- 
clave, had created tensions in the surround- 
ing Indian district in view of which India’s 
refusal of passage was covered by its power 
of regulation and control of the right of 
passage of Portugal. 

Declarations to the judgment of the 
Court were appended by the President, 
Judge Klaestad, and by Judges Basdevant, 
Badawi, Kojevnikov, and Spiropoulos. In 
addition, Judge Wellington Koo appended 
a statement of his separate opinion, while 
Judges Winiarski and Badawi appended a 
statement of their joint dissenting opinion, 
and Judges Armand-Ugon, Moreno Quin- 
tana, and Sir Percy Spender, along with 
Judges ad hoc Chagla and Fernandes, ap- 
pended to the judgment statements of their 
separate dissenting opinions. 

President Klaestad observed in his decla- 
ration that he concurred in the judgment of 
the Court subject to one reservation, name- 
ly, the Court’s decision that the right of 


passage of Portugal was to be determined 
on the basis of the legal situation as it 
existed in July 1954, rather than at the time 
(October 1959) when the parties filed their 
final submissions or even at the date (De- 


cember 1955) of the application instituting 
proceedings. Judge Basdevant, in his dec 
laration, noted that he would have been 
inclined in this case to place more weight 
than the Court as a whole had done on the 
fact that two territorial sovercignties, mutu 
ally recognized, had confronted each other, 
so that a duty of mutual respect had been 
incumbent upon both. The problem in his 
view had been to define, and to make clear 
in the light of the fact complained of by 
Portugal, the scope of that duty, and to do 
this for the concrete case before the Court, 
taking into account as accurately as possible 
the rights of both parties without exag 
gerating, on the one hand, the require 


ments of Portuguese sovereignty over the 
enclaves or, on the other hand, those of 
Indian sovereignty in the intervening terri- 
tory. It was in this direction that he had 
looked for the solutions which seemed those 
most in accordance with legal principle, al- 
though the Court had chosen to look else- 
where. The point made in Judge Badawi's 
declaration was of a different nature en- 
tirely, since he found it dificult to reconcile 
British (or Indian) recognition of Portu- 
guese sovereignty with the exercise of a 
discretion which, in principle, repudiated 
one essential that 
cignty; furthermore, however much the al 


consequence of sover- 
liance between Great Britain and Portugal 
and the British guarantee to protect Portu 
guese possessions might have served to ob 
scure the extent of Portugal's rights over 
the enclaves, it was clear in his opinion that 
the treaty between the two nations could 
create personal rights and obligations only 
between Portugal and Great Britain, and 
these had obviously not been transmitted to 


Thus it 
was hardly surprising that there should 


the national government of India 


have resulted an ambiguous situation in 
which Portugal believed in a genuine right 
of sovereignty binding upon India, while 
merely 


the latter could see in it a right 


entirely subject to its discretion, to be ex 
ercised under conditions very different from 
those with which Portugal had been fa 
miliar throughout the British period. Judge 
Kojevnikov that 


the Court had no jurisdiction to examine 


stated in his declaration 
and adjudicate upon the merits of the dis 
pute and that, furthermore, Portugal did 
not possess, and had not possessed, any sov 
ereign rights over Dadra and Nagar-Aveli 
or any right of passage over Indian territory 
to these regions or between cach of them, 
while Judge Spiropoulos pointed out that 
the establishment in July 1954 of a new 
autonomous authority based upon the will 
of the population in the enclaves must be 
regarded ipso facto as having put an end to 
the right of passage, which had been predi 


cated upon the continuance ol! the adminis 
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tration of the enclaves by the Portuguese. 

Judge Wellington Koo, in a separate 
opinion, declared his agreement with the 
judgment of the Court in recognizing a 
right of passage for Portugal in respect of 
private persons, civil officials, and goods in 
general, but was unable to concur in ex- 
cluding from the scope or content of this 
right the passage of Portuguese armed 
forces, armed police, and arms and ammu- 
In support of his opinion he made 
the following points: 1) throughout the 130 
India there had 


been not one recorded refusal of a Portu- 


nition. 


years of British rule in 
guese request for passage of armed men or 
ammunition, whereas prohibition of trans- 
it for certain ordinary goods had been at 
various times enforced by the British; 2) 
during the first 60 years of the British 
period no request for permission for entry 
of troops or armed police of either Portu- 
gal or Great Britain into the territory of 
the other had been required; 3) in practice, 
previous authorization for the passage of 
Daman 
Nagar-Aveli had not always been required; 


Portuguese troops between and 
4) while subsequently the agreements of 
191%, 1940 had 


requirement ot previous authorization for 


1920, and reafhirmed the 
the passage of armed forces, such authoriza- 


tion had not been required for the passage 


of armed police; 5) during the post-British 


period, up to 1954, this latter practice had 
apparently also been respected by India; 6) 
with regard to arms and ammunition, while 
their importation into British territory had 
nominally been subject to strict provisions, 
had 


granted directly by the government of In- 


special dispensation always been 
dia, and the practice had been respected 
and continued by the government of the 
1954; and 7) the 


of Portuguese sov- 


Union of India until 


fact and acceptance 
ereignty over the enclaves, recognized as 
legitimate by India as late as 1953, included 
of necessity the right of passage of troops, 
armed police, and arms and ammunition, 


as being indispensable to the exercise of that 


* See — 444-45" 
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sovereignty. Thus Portugal's right of pas- 
sage between the enclaves, and between 
them and coastal Daman, could be held to 
embrace all six categories of goods and 
persons to the extent necessary for the exer- 
cise of Portuguese sovereignty over the en- 
claves and subject to control and regulation 
by India. 

In a joint dissenting opinion Judges 
Winiarski and Badawi found themselves 
unable to subscribe to the decision of the 
Court finding that it had jurisdiction in 
the present case. They considered that the 
Portuguese argument confused the facts of 
the dispute with the facts and situations 
from which that dispute had arisen, the 
former being of recent date and comprisa- 
ble within a comparatively short space of 
time, the latter dating back far enough to 
fall outside the jurisdiction of the Court 
as limited by the terms of the Indian decla- 
seemed 
clear, moreover, that not only the situation 


ration of February 28, 1940." It 


which had given rise to the present dispute, 
but also the very subject of the dispute as 
it followed from the principal Portuguese 
claim, came within the period preceding 
the crucial date (February 5, 1930) of the 
Indian declaration. 

The major point made by Judge Ar- 
mand-Ugon in his separate dissenting opin- 
ion was that India, by suspending the right 
of passage in July 1954, had failed to com- 
ply with the obligations incumbent upon 
it by virtue of this right. He had drawn 
this conclusion from, among other things, 
the fact that the Portuguese had regularly 
travelled to and from the enclaves without 
opposition tor 170 consecutive years, there- 
by creating a legal status quo which no 
state could unilaterally infringe. A certain 
order had been established in this matter 
and had been recognized by the two states; 
a breach of that order committed without 
a sound legal excuse inevitably created an 
unlawful state of affairs. In this instance 
the Indian government had categorically 


rejected the request of the Portuguese gov 
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ernment to permit the passage of the armed 
forces necessary to restore order in the 
Dadra enclave, where rebel elements had 
divested the Portuguese authorities of their 
functions. Furthermore, after the local au- 
thorities had been deposed also in Nagar- 
Aveli, no satisfaction had been obtained 
from Portuguese requests for permission to 
send delegates of the Governor of Daman 
and of third powers as impartial investiga- 
tors and observers. However, in Judge Ar- 
mand-Ugon’s opinion, the passage claimed 
must be regarded as incapable of exercise 
in the present situation, inasmuch as the 
existence of a de facto, non-Portuguese gov- 
ernment in the enclaves was a contingency 
not contemplated and new in the habitual 
practice of the right of passage. 

Judge Moreno Quintana based his dis- 
sent on the view that a right which was on 
each occasion made conditional upon the 
judgment of the local authority in the place 
where it was exercised was a right in name 
only, not constituting a legal right but being 
rather a faculty tolerated by the territorial 
sovereign; thus to support the Portuguese 
claim in this case—a claim which implied 
survival of the colonial system—without 
categorical and conclusive proof was to fly 
in the face of the UN Charter. His own 
conclusion was that, as the government of 
India had submitted, there had never ex 
isted a Portuguese right of passage between 
its coastal possession of Daman and the en- 
claves of Dadra and Nagar-Aveli nor be- 
tween those enclaves. 

Judge Sir Percy Spender found himself 
unable to agree with the Court that no 
right of passage had been acquired by Por- 
tugal in respect of armed forces, armed 
police, or arms and ammunition, or that 
India had not acted contrary to its obliga- 
tion resulting from the right of passage 
which the Court had in fact found to have 
been acquired by Portugal. In support of 
the first opinion he cited the fact that the 
right of passage claimed by Portugal was 
an indivisible one, not separable into differ- 


* See International Organization, Spring 1958 (Vol 
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ent sets of categories; in treating certain 
distinctions between one set of categories 
and another as decisive—distinctions which 
in his view were but distinctions of degrees 
of regulation and control—the Court had 
reached different conclusions in respect of 
the first three categories and the other three, 
even though it had been the constant and 
uniform practice during the British and 
post-British periods to permit passage in 
respect of all six categories. In support of 
his second opinion, Judge Sir Percy ob- 
served that, a right of passage having been 
established, there had been a 
obligation on India not to prevent the exer 


correlative 


cise of that passage, although it could regu- 
late and control it. 

Judge Chagla’s dissent was in the form 
of holding that the fifth and sixth Indian 
objections should have prevailed, and that 
the Court should have found that it had no 
jurisdiction to entertain Portugal's applica 
tion. His views on the former had already 
been stated in his dissenting opinion on the 


preliminary objections,’ while his views on 


the latter could be summarized in one sen- 
tence: the real dispute in this case was with 
regard to the obligation of India, not with 
regard to its violation of that obligation, 
and the source of that dispute was the con 
flicting stands taken by India and Portugal 
as to the true legal effect of the events from 
1779 onwards; thus it was clear that the 
situations and facts for the purpose of this 
objection had taken place prior to 1930, 
and India was therefore justified in claim 
ing that had 
jurisdiction over the matter. With 
ence to the merits, Judge Chagla had come 


the International Court no 


reter 


to the conclusion that Portugal had failed 
to establish that it had any right of passage 
as claimed. He cited the following rea 
sons: 1) the right claimed by Portugal was 
vague, shadowy, unsubstantial, and indef 
nite, so that it was in actuality incapable 
of being enforced on the one hand and of 
being complied with on the other; 2) it was 
not possible to reconcile the right claimed 


No. 2), p. 213 
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by Portugal between the needs of Portugal 
to exercise sovereignty and the recognized 
power of India to control and regulate it; 
3) at best and at the highest, Portugal had 
only established a series of revocable acts of 
courtesy and accommodation on the part of 
the British authorities; and 4) Portugal it- 
self had designated the “rule of good neigh- 
borhood and international cooperation” — 
moral principles without a legal content— 
as the historical basis of the passage, so that, 
in his opinion, Portugal had failed to estab- 
lish any local custom even with regard to 
a limited right. 

The last dissenting opinion appended to 
the Court's judgment was that of Judge 
Fernandes. In it he expressed a view similar 
to those of Judges Wellington Koo and 
Sir Percy Spender, oiz., that Portugal's 
right of passage had related not only to the 
transit of private persons, civil officials, and 
goods in general, but to that of armed 
forces, armed police, and arms and am- 
munition as well, so that, the conclusion 
reached by the Court notwithstanding, In- 
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dia had clearly acted contrary to its obliga- 
tions resulting from Portugal’s right. He 
based his opinion on the situation of fact 
and law governing the case, that is, “un- 
questioned Portuguese sovereignty over the 
enclaves and the impossibility of exercising 
it without a right of transit.” Furthermore, 
the evident responsibility of India for the 
events which occurred at Dadra and at 
Nagar-Aveli in July-August 1954 precluded 
any legitimate justification of India’s viola- 
tions of the right recognized as belonging 
to Portugal: no one could rely upon the 
consequences of his own fault to escape the 
performance of a legal obligation. 


Other Matters 


It was announced on May 9g, 1960, that 
Judge Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, a member 
of the Court since October 7, 1954, had 
died in London on May 8." In accordance 
with Article 13 of the Statute, his term of 
office would have expired on February 5, 


1964. 


60/10, May 9, 196 





II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


Council 

The 31st session of the Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
was held in Rome, June 15-24, 1959.’ At 
the onset, the Council was reminded of the 
tenth anniversary of the establishment of the 
UN Technical Assistance Program under 
which FAO had received about $60 million 
for participation in its operations. At pres- 
ent the Program was facing constrictions 
due to a deterioration of its financial posi- 
tion causing, in turn, curtailments in FAO’s 
part of the program. The Council also was 
reminded that since its last session the UN 
Special Fund had commenced its activities 
and had requested FAO to be the executing 
agency for five of its projects—the survey of 
the Volta River flood plain in Ghana, a 
pilot project on ground-water development 
in Greece, one on watershed management 
in Israel, and two in the United Arab Re- 
public: one for draining land, and another 
The Council 
heard reports concerning and discussed the 


for conducting a soil survey. 


developments of the Freedom-From-Hunger 


campaign, the control of foot-and-mouth 
disease, and FAO’s joint programs with the 
UN Children’s Emergency Fund (UNI- 
CEF). 
Commodity Problems emphasized the con 
tinued growth of surpluses and the un 


A report from the Committee on 


favorable terms of trade which were caus 
ing hardships in 
countries. The resolutions passed by the 


agricultural exporting 


Council pertained to administrative and fh 


nancial matters, ¢.g., the scale of contribu- 


tions, the establishment of a publications 
revolving fund, and so on. 


1 Food and Agr f the 
Council of FAO, Thirty-Pirst Session, 15-24 June 1959 
Thirty-Second Session, 29-30 October 1959; Thirty 
Third Session, 20 Nowember 1959, Rome, 196 For a 
summary of ¢ 29th and soth sessions, see Interna 


ulture Organization, Report 


tional Organization, Summer 19% (Vol. 13, No. 3), 


Pp. 404 


At its 32d session, held on October 29 
and 30, 1959, the Council referred to the 
forthcoming FAO Conference, with a rec 
ommendation that it be approved, an agree 
ment concluded with the government of 
concerning the African Regional 
Similarly, it proposed that the Con 


Ghana 
Office. 
ference adopt a resolution approving the 
the World Union of Cath 
olic Women’s Organizations to consultative 


admission of 


status with the Organization. 

At its 33d session, on November 20, 1959, 
the Council considered an increase in its 
membership and was instructed to formu 
late its recommendations on this matter at its 
October-November 1960 session. It passed 
two resolutions, one setting up an Advisory 
Committee 


Campaign consisting of ten 


member countries for its Freedom-From 
Hunger campaign, and the other re-appoint 
palg PI 


ing the external auditor for 1961-1962 


The State of Food and Agriculture 1959 


FAO for 
highlighted the fact that the most pressing 


The annual report of 1959 


problems of food and agriculture at the 
present time were centered in the less devel 
oped countries, where a large part of the 
population was engaged in agriculture, the 
productivity of which was often too low to 
satisfy their simple dicts. World agricul 


tural excluding Communist 


China, 


production, 
was estimated as being more than 
4 percent higher than in cach of the two 
preceding seasons, the bulk of the expan 
North 


Union 


sion having been contributed by 
America, Oceania, and the Soviet 
However, in spite of this recovery, the de 


Ags 
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crease in the growth of per capita produc- 
tion, already apparent in the more devel- 
oped countries, had spread to other regions. 
In some countries of Southeast Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America agricultural production 
was barely keeping pace with or was even 
falling behind population growth. In the 
more developed countries the slackening of 
agricultural expansion appeared to be 
caused by the slow growth of demand, 
while other factors, such as lack of invest- 
ment capital or instability of export mar- 
kets, were responsible for it in the less 
developed countries. Livestock production, 
due to demand, was increasing in the more 
developed countries, while remaining rela- 
tively small in the other group and repre- 
senting a much lower proportion of total 
Much of the in- 
crease in agricultural production, instead of 
had led to a 


agricultural production. 


moving 
sharp increase of stocks of unsalable com- 
modities. In addition, although the demand 
for foodstuffs had been maintained, the re- 


into consumption, 


cession in the more industrialized countries 
had led to a fall both in the volume and 
prices of agricultural exports, especially raw 


materials. The fall in export carnings was 


particularly marked for wool, cotton, rub 


ber, and forest products; it had occurred 
especially in Oceania, where a 23 percent 
drop reflected the unfavorable situation for 
Export values 
and the 


10 percent 


and dairy products. 
North 


werc 


wool 
Latin and America 
Near 


lower than in 1957, while those of western 


trom 


Far and East some 

Europe had fallen only some vercent and 
j 4} 

those of Africa had been maintained at the 

previous level, due chiefly to the increased 


price for cocoa. On the import side, the 
major change had been in western Europe, 
which accounted for more than half of the 
world’s imports of agricultural products. 
Increases of imports of fruits, beverages, to- 
bacco, wool, and rubber had continued in 
the Soviet | 


cereal, cotton, hemp, and 


had its 


flax. Exports trom 


nion, as exports ol 
Communist China, the Soviet Union's larg 
est supplier, were reported to have in 


crea d 


A survey of farm prices and income 
showed that these had been fairly well 
maintained in 1958 in the more developed 
price support 
measures were in operation; few reliable 


countries, where effective 
data were available for the less developed 
countries. However, the increase in food 
production appeared to have done little to 
stem the rise in the cost of food to con- 
sumers. The contrasting agricultural sit- 
uations of the more and less developed na- 
tions had been sharply reflected in their 
agricultural policies, those of the former 
group being increasingly concerned with 
the problems of surplus—for example, the 
United States’ abandonment of the Acreage 
Reserve Program of the Soil Bank—and 
those of the latter being concerned with 
agricultural expansion, tending, at the same 
time, toward more radical measures—i.c., 
new land reform measures put into opera- 
tion in Cuba, Iraq, Pakistan, and the United 
Arab Republic (Syrian Province). During 
the period under consideration, the trend 
toward regional coordination had contin 
ued, highlighted by the beginning of the 
market of the 


European Economic Community (EEC). 


operations of the common 

Two special chapters were contained in 
the report, the first dealing with the levels 
of living and agricultural incomes in coun- 
tries at different stages of economic devel- 
opment. It showed, among other things, 
the great disparity in incomes of farm and 
non-farm people and the still greater dis- 
parities between farm people in less and 
more developed countries. The concluding 
chapter dealt with agricultural development 
in the less developed countries, listing three 
basic conditions for it: 1) reasonably stable 
prices for agricultural products; 2) adequate 
marketing facilities; and 3) a satisfactory 
system of land tenure. It also suggested 
more positive measures which governments 
could take to stimulate production, such as 
the provision of credit on reasonable terms, 
production requisites (fertilizers, improved 
seeds, etc.), and education and research, as 
well as the development of resources be 


yond the powers ot individual farmers, in 
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the form of irrigation, land reclamation, or 
resettlement projects. 


Other Matters 


The state and problems of agricultural 
development in the Near East were dis- 
cussed at the Fourth FAO Regional Confer- 
ence for the Near East, held in Damascus, 
Syrian Province of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, in December 1958." The conference 
asked FAO to establish four regional insti- 
tutions and to organize twelve training cen- 
ters for the improvement of agricultural 
techniques, and recommended increasing 
studies on the problem of locust control. 

The second World Fishing Boat Congress 
was held in Rome, at FAO Headquarters, 
April 5-10, 1959." It was highlighted by 
the announcement of the Japanese proposal 
to build the first experimental fishing boat 
powered by an atomic reactor. FAO also 
convened the first Technical Cacao Meet- 


ing, at Accra, Ghana, which proposed the 
establishment of a Technical Working 
Party on Cacao Production and the creation 
of a Special Cacao Fund to finance projects 
leading to increased production and im- 
provement of quality.’ 

On July 20, 1959, a two-month training 
program was to be organized by FAO and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
in cooperation with the United States gov- 
ernment and Cornell University, on the 
use of radioactive isotopes in agriculture; it 
was designed to help researchers understand 
the scientific use of radiation.” Similarly, 
the Expert Committee on Radioactive Ma- 
terials in Food and Agriculture, organized 
by FAO, mecting from November 30 to 
December 11, 1959, recommended greater 
study of radiation in food, agriculture, and 
fisheries.’ 
able to the UN Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation. 


Its report was to be made avail 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 


Council 
The sixteen-member Council of the In- 
tergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO), the newest of the 
twelve specialized agencies of the UN, held 
its first session in London after its member- 
ship had been completed by the Assembly.’ 
A second session of the Council was held 
in London during July 1959, at which 
the work program, administrative arrange- 
ments, and the relationship of the Organi- 
zation with the other UN agencies were 
discussed. Among the new proposals made 
to the Council was one that IMCO should 
consider the problem of simplifying the 
voluminous documentation required by in- 
ternational shipping when entering or leav- 
ing port. Another aspect of the Council’s 
second session was a debate on technical 
cooperation with underdeveloped countries, 
* PAO Bulletin, No 
* Ibid., No. 3/1959 
* Ibid. 


*UN Press Release FAO/to11 and IAEA/170, July 
3, 1959 


4/1959 


but a full report on IMCO’s participation 
in UN technical assistance programs was 
not to be considered until the next Council 
session, scheduled for March 1960 


Other Matters 


The first working session of the Mari 
time Safety Committee took place on No 
vernber 23-25, 1959. When established car- 
lier in the year, it was faced with numerous 
technical problems, and much of its session 
was taken up with deciding how to deal 
with this volume of work. Topics discussed 
included, inter alia, the possibility of addi 
tional ratifications of the International Con- 
vention on the Prevention of Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil, signed in 1954, the need to 
bring the International Code of Signals up 
to date, and the organizational arrange- 
ments for the International Conference on 


™UN Press Release PFAO/i045, January « 
‘UN Press Release IMCO/s7, December 5 
as f the first session of the Asse 


For 


International 


amumary 
Organization Summer 


Mo. 3), p. 464-465 
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the Safety of Life at Sea, which was to 
take place in London during May 1960 for 
the purpose of revising the International 
Convention on the Safety of Life at Sea 
(1948) and the current regulations for pre- 
venting collisions at sea. 

At the first session, held in June 1959, of 
the Subcommittee on Tonnage Measure- 
ment, delegates from seventeen countries 
participated. The Subcommittee, a technical 


body composed of experts without fixed 
membership, was set up to attempt to unify 
the various systems for the tonnage meas- 
urement of ships, with the aim of evolving 
a standard system which would be univer- 
sally accepted. 

At the close of 1959 the membership of 
IMCO was 34, a rise of three since the first 
Assembly, held at the beginning of the year. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 


and 


Development announced on February 
16, 1960, a loan of $42 million to Iran for 
an electric power generation, irrigation, and 
flood control project on the Dez River.’ The 
Bank's loan, which was for a term of 25 
years and bore interest of 644 percent with 
amortization beginning August 1, 1964, was 
to cover the foreign exchange costs of build- 
ing the project with a total cost of $83 
million 

On March 17, 1960, the International 
Bank announced a loan of $40 million to 
the Japan Highway Public Corporation for 
the construction of a 45-mile expressway 
through one of the most populated and in- 
dustrialized areas of Japan.’ Four United 
States banks and two German banks partici- 
pated in the loan; it was for a 23-year term, 
with amortization beginning in April 1963, 
and bore 614 percent interest. The Bank’s 
loan covered about 31 percent of the total 
costs, with the balance being financed main- 
ly through Japanese government grants. 
Also on the same date, a $66-million loan 
for iron ore development in Mauritania 
Africa) was made to the So- 
ciété Anonyme des Mines de Fer de Mauri 
tanie, a company having widely-held share 
The cost of the project was esti 


(northwest 


pital.” 
Ca} ita 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
se No. 625, 


activities of the 


1 International 
ment, Press Rele 
a summary {f previous 
Bank, see International 
14, N 1, Pp. 380 4 All | 
the 


February 19, 10% 
Internatior 


Organtzation, Spring 1960 (Vol 


ans are made without 


Bank's g rantee and jude a 1 percent 


mated to be $190 million, and was to be 
financed both by the Bank loan, which was 
for a fifteen-year term bearing 6% percent 
interest, with amortization beginning in 
January 1966, and by loans from the French 
government, which also guaranteed the 
3ank’s loan, in conjunction with the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania. Three further 
loans to Africa, totaling $40 million, were 
announced on March 30, 1960: one loan 
was made to the government of the Belgian 
Congo for an agricultural program, while 
the other two were for the improvement of 
transportation facilities and were made to 
the government of the Belgian Congo and 
to the Office d’Exploitation des Transports 
Coloniaux (Otraco). All three loans, in 
which ten European and American banks 
participated, carried the guarantee of Bel- 
gium; the Otraco loan was also guaranteed 
by the Belgian Congo. In addition, all 
three bore interest of 6 percent a year; the 
loans to the Belgian Congo were for a 
twelve-year term, with amortization of the 
agricultural loan beginning in April 1964 
and of the transport loan a year carlier, 
while the Otraco loan was for a ten-year 
term, with amortization beginning in April 
1962. On April 1, 1960, another agricul- 
tural loan for the development of African 
farming in Southern Rhodesia was an- 
is allocated to the Bank's Special Reserve 

? International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment, Press Release No. 627, March 17, 1960 


* lhid., Press Release No. 628, March 17, 1960 
*lbid., Press Release No. 629, March 40, 1960 


sion which 
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nounced by the International Bank;* this 
$5.6-mllion loan was made to the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which was 
to re-lend the proceeds to the government of 
Southern Rhodesia to carry out the pro 
gram. The loan, guaranteed by the United 
Kingdom, was for a term of ten years and 
bore interest of 6 percent; three United 
States banks participated in it. Another 
$5.6-million loan for the development of 
African agriculture and roads in Kenya was 
announced by the Bank on May 27, 1960." 
The loan was made to the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate of Kenya; it was for a ten-year 
term, with amortization beginning in Janu- 
ary 1964, bore 6 percent interest, and was 
guaranteed by the United Kingdom. 

On May 6, 1960, a $2-million loan was 
made by the International Bank to the Cen- 
tral Bank of Costa Rica to aid a lending 
program for the importation of equipment 
for the development of private industrial 
enterprises.” It was for a term of twelve 
years and bore 6 percent interest, with 
amortization beginning April 1963. Finally, 
on May 10, 1960, a $25-million loan for the 


expansion of electric power facilities in the 


Cauca Valley of Colombia was announced 
by the International Bank.” The loan was 
made jointly to the Cauca Valley Corpora- 
tion and to Central Hidroeléctrica del Rio 
Anchicaya Limitada (CHIDRAL); it was 
for a 25-year term, bearing 6 percent inter- 
est, with amortization beginning in Novem- 
ber 1963. The Bank’s loan was to cover 
the foreign exchange requirements, while 
the local currency requirements would be 
provided jointly by the Cauca Valley Cor- 
poration and CHIDRAL. 


Other Matters 


The Bank’s financial 
nine months ending March 31, 1960, re- 


ported 


statement for the 


a $64.7 addition to its reserves, 
® Ibid 
* lbid., 
1 Ibid 


Press Release No. 630, April 
Press Release N 634, May 
Press Release No. 631, May 
8 Ibid., Press Release N« 43, May 
* lbid., Press Release N 632, May ¢ 
* International Fir c tror 
ceedings, 19 


c 


F 
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bringing them to a total of $484.6 million.” 
These additions were made up of net ecarn- 
ings of $44.7 million, which were placed 
in the Supplemental Reserve, and loan 
commissions of $20 million, which were 
credited to the Special Reserve. Thus the 
Supplemental Reserve totaled $326.7 mil- 
lion, and the Special Reserve $157.9 million. 
Gross income, exclusive of loan commis- 
sions, was $110.2 million, while expenses 
amounted to $65.5 million, including $56.7 
million for interest on the Bank's funded 
debt, bond issuance, and other financial ex 
penses. The Bank’s 22 loans during this 
period amounted to $554.7 million, its dis 
bursements to $353.9 million. This brought 
the total number of loans to 256 in 52 coun 
tries and raised the gross total of commit 
ments to $5,076.6 million. During the 
period in question the Bank sold or agreed 
to sell $142.8 million principal amounts of 
loan; its repayment of principal amounted 
to $55.5 million, its funded debt to $2,066.s 
million, and new bond issues to $349.4 mil 
lion, while its subscribed capital was in 


creased to $18,931.2 million 


International Finance Corporation 


Third Annual Meeting: The third annual 
meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
International Finance Corporation (IFC) 
was held in Washington, D. C., on Septem 
ber 30, 1959, under the chairmanship of 
Fernando 
Peru to the United States.” Mr 


Ambassador of 
Robert L. 
Garner, President of the Corporation, noted 


Serckemeyer, 


in his opening address the spread of IFC's 
operations into eight additional countriecs- 

Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, India, 
Iran, Peru, Thailand, and Venezucla—and 
observed that the previous six months had 
been the most active in the Corporation's 
short life, fourteen new commitments hav 
ing been closed and at least an equal num 
ermor Washington, D. 194 I 


58 Amnual Meeting, see Internat 
ing 19090 (Vol 5 N = 

t the Third Annual R 

third annu ecting 
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ber of promising projects having been 
developed toward early decision. Since de- 
velopments over the past year had strength- 
ened a number of currencies, certain of the 
new investments had been made at least 
partly repayable in currencies other than 
dollars; it would therefore be helpful, Mr. 
Garner continued, if the Corporation were 
to have local currencies available for use in 
its operations, instead of having all its capi- 
tal in the form of dollars. 

The President observed that in the period 
under review the management and staff of 
the Corporation had visited 31 countries, 
cither on investigation of specific projects 
or for purposes of general contacts, as the 
Corporation had found it practical to de- 
velop potential business through personal 
contacts. IFC was thereby in position to 
assist potential private investors by doing 
the work of investigation and preliminary 
negotiation in order to put projects in defi- 
nite form, thus enabling them to consider 
participation without undue expense to 
themselves 

In developing his thesis that modern com- 
petitive private enterprise was useful and 
suitable for all free societies, Mr. Garner 
asserted that it had, more than any other 
system, proved its productivity, its ability 
to multiply the supply of goods and serv- 
its ability to divide the benefits 


ccs, and 


widely among the people. What it had 
accomplished in the most developed coun- 
tries it was capable of doing on the new 
economic frontiers, given the chance to do 
so. Decisive economic growth, he added, 
need not be bought at the cost of freedom. 

In closing, Mr. Garner stated his convic- 
tion that the substantial growth of private 
industry currently taking place in the de- 
veloping areas, with the aid of experience 
and capital from the more developed coun- 
tries, would continue at an increasing pace. 
The mutual benefits to the people of both 
the highly developed and the less developed 
areas lay, however, not only in the economic 
field: growing business between them 
would build closer and better relations and 
strengthen their free societies. 

Between the 1958 and 1959 annual meet- 
ings the Board of Governors had adopted 
a resolution stating the terms and condi- 
tions of membership in the Corporation of 
the government of Argentina.” At the 1959 
meeting the Board approved the financial 
statements, auditors’ report, and administra- 
tive budget. 

Other matters: On March 24, 1960, Spain 
became the 59th nation to complete its 
Its sub- 
scription to IFC of 1,108 shares with a total 


membership in the Corporation.” 


par value of $1,108,000 brought the total 
subscribed capital of IFC to $96,506,000. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Council 

During its 36th and 37th sessions, held in 
February and May 1959, respectively, the 
Council of the International Civil Aviation 
(ICAO) 
time on the preparation of documentation 


Organization spent considerable 


for the forthcoming Assembly.’ Special at- 
tention was paid to the budget estimates for 
1961, 


"On October 14, 195 


1960, and 1962, a review of the basis 


. Argentina completed its mem 


bershis n IPC ts capital 
$1,662,000 
8 Internat 
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subscription being set at 


Press Release, 


of assessment, documentation on questions 
of a constitutional and general policy na- 
ture, the policy and program of ICAO for 
the provision of air navigation facilities and 
services, ICAO policy on technical assist- 
ance, and the future frequency of Assembly 
sessions. Opinion in the Council was 
evenly divided on asking the Assembly to 
vote funds to cover the basic estimates of 


11CAO Balletin, 1959 (Vol 14, No 
18o-182, 187 For a summary 
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of the 45th session of 
the Council, see International Organization, Autumn 
(Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 630-640, and for a sum 
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meetings and activities and to authorize the 
Council to make, if required, supplemen- 
tary appropriations up to the amounts indi- 
cated in a list of contingent expenditures, as 
opposed to asking it to vote a budget that 
would include the contingent expenditures, 
identified as such, with the proviso that the 
amounts voted for these expenditures would 
be available only for the purposes indicated 
and that assessments for them 
made by the Council if and when necessary. 
Both alternatives subsequently having been 
put to the Assembly, the latter body decided 
to do nothing about the contingent expen- 
ditures for meetings, while authorizing the 
Council to make supplementary appropria- 
tions to cover the contingency that the post 
for Headquarters 
raised. On the subject of assessments, two 
tasks were undertaken, one being the draft- 
ing of instructions to the Secretary General 
of ICAO on the preparation of the draft 
scale of assessments for 1960-1962, and the 
other being a general review of the basis of 


would be 


adjustment would be 


assessment, while on the subject of the fu- 


ture frequency of Assembly sessions the 


Council decided to recommend 


session in 1962 and, if necessary, another 


a mayor 


session of limited scope either in 1960 or in 
1961, preferably the latter. On the admin- 
istrative side, the Council decided to advise 
contracting states that the Council to be 
elected at the twelfth session of the Assem 
bly would elect its own president, and to 
appoint Mr. R. M. Macdonnell as Secretary 
General of the Organization as of August 
1, 1959, his contract to extend five years 
from that date. 

The 38th session of the Council was held 
in July, September, November, and Decem- 
ber 1959, starting immediately after the 
close of the twelfth session of the Assem- 
bly.” At its summer meetings the Council 
re-elected Mr. Walter Binaghi as its presi- 
dent for a further term of three years, and 
gave instructions to the Secretary General 
on the first steps to be taken in pursuance 
of the Assembly resolutions on the policy 


21/CAO Bulletin, March 15, 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 2) 
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and program of ICAO for the provision of 
air navigation facilities and services and the 
preparation 
major trends and developments in inter 


ot a hiteen-year torecast of 
national civil aviation. The September meet 
ing was called to elect the vice-presidents of 
the 


president of the Air Navigation Commis 


the Council, appoint members and 


sion and the members and chairmen of the 
Council's committees, and deal with other 
matters demanding immediate attention. 
The December 
were largely devoted to the consideration 


November and meetings 
of reports from subordinate bodies 

Six amendments to Annexes came before 
the Council for adoption at this session 
Action on one of them—Amendment 4 to 
Annex 3 (Meteorology )—was deterred un 
til the 39th session at the request of the 
World the 
other five were adopted on December 8, to 
1960, 
plicable on August 1 of that year 
(Rules 
introduced some new definitions, a prohibi 


Meteorological Organization 


become effective on May 1, and ap 
Amend 
ment 5 to Annex 2 of the Air) 
tion of flights under Visual Flight Rules 
in controlled airspace at night without the 
specific permission of the appropriate au 
thority, detailed provisions concerning flight 
plans, and a new table of increased VFR 
criteria as an alternative to the table now 
in Appendix C to the Annex. Amendment 
g to Annex 11 (Air Traffic Services) intro 
duced a recommendation that flight infor 
mation regions and area control boundaries 
be related to the nature of the route struc 
ture to be catered for rather than to national 
boundaries, clarified the responsibility of air 
trafic control units for the control of in 
dividual aircraft and of all aircraft within 
a given block of airspace, and standardized 
the content of alerting messages communi 
cated by air traffic services units to rescuc 
coordinating centers. Amendment 4 to 
Annex 12 (Search and Rescue) introduced 
provisions on facilitating the passage of 
boundaries, 


the de 


rescuc units across national 


amended the recommendation on 


ifort 
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lineation of the boundaries of search and 
rescue areas to emphasize the need for the 
most efficient allocation of boundaries and 
the avoidance of overlapping of search and 
rescue areas, and included material on the 
initiation of search and rescue action in 
respect of aircraft whose position was un- 
known. Amendment 34 to Annex 10 ( Aero- 
nautical Telecommunications ) increased the 
number of radio frequencies from which 
those to be provided in survival radio equip- 
ment were to be selected, and Amendment 
142 to Annex 6 (Operation of Aircraft, 
International Commercial Air Transport) 
eliminated the requirement that the port- 
able radio transmitter to be carried on long- 
range flights over water be self-buoyant, 
and introduced a recommendation for the 
carriage of a portable radio transmitter 
operating on VHF in each life raft for 
acroplanes on long-range flights over water 
and in each aeroplane on flights over under- 
developed areas when recommended by a 
regional air navigation mecting. 

In the air transport field, probably the 
most important action of the Council was 
the adoption of new air transport reporting 
forms to be used by contracting states in 
hling statistics of air transport operations 
conducted on and after January 1, 1960. In 
the joint financing field, the audited actual 
costs in 1958 of the services covered by the 
Danish and Agreements 


1956 Icelandic 


were approved, and on the basis of them 


and of actual North Atlantic crossings, the 
obligations of contributing states for that 
year were adjusted; furthermore, assess 
ments for the purpose of providing ad 
vances to the Danish and Icelandic govern- 
ments for the year 1960 were also approved. 
Other important actions taken by the Coun- 
cil during the 38th session were as follows: 
1) the decision not to convene an Assem 
bly session in 1960, as there did not seem 
to be any subject requiring Assembly con- 
sideration in that year; 2) the posthumous 
bestowal of the first Edward Warner Award 


on Dr. Albert Plesman of the Netherlands; 


29, 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 4), p. 359-37 


3) the approval of an agreement of relation- 
ship with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency; and 4) the approval of a supple- 
mentary appropriation of $92,000 to cover 
expected over-expenditure of Part II (The 
Secretariat) of the 1959 budget—an appro- 
priation which would not, however, mean 
any additional assessment on contracting 
states, since receipts from miscellaneous in- 
come in that year had exceeded the estimate 
in the budget by more than $92,000. 


Other Matters 

Thirty-seven nations and cight interna- 
tional organizations, represented by 178 
delegates, advisers, and observers, met in 
Rome from December 1 to 17, 1959, for the 
hifth session of the ICAO Facilitation Divi- 
sion, a meeting which proved to be the 
largest of its kind ever held by ICAO.’ 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. G. Gargiulo 
of Italy, the division established a general 
committee and three subcommittees to deal 
with customs, immigration, and quarantine 
matters, the discussions of which resulted 
in 67 recommendations, 55 of them being 
for amendment of the third edition of 
Annex 9g to the 
Among the recommendations were those 
pressing for an extension of the waiver of 


Chicago Convention. 


visa requirements for tourists, the elimina- 
tion of written baggage declarations, the 
abolition of regular inspection of baggage 
of visitors leaving the country, continued 
study of the position of passengers, baggage, 
cargo, ¢tc., at intermediate points in their 
journeys, the reduction or simplification of 
documentation to be furnished by an opera- 
tor on arrival or departure of an aircraft, 
customs clearance of import cargo on a 
sampling or selective basis, and simplified 
procedures for obtaining import/export li- 
censes. 

From January 26 to February 19, 1960, 
representatives of twenty contracting states, 
one non-contracting state, and four interna- 
tional organizations met in Rome to review 
the plan for the African-Indian Ocean Re- 
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gion in the light of changes in the network 
of air trafic operations and new develop- 
ments in operating techniques and equip- 
ment since the previous AFI regional meet- 
ing held more than six years earlier.” Under 
the chairmanship of Mohamed Kraiem of 
Tunisia, the meeting agreed on a plan of 
aircraft operations which appeared likely 
to develop in the region during the next 
five years and which were considered to be 
reasonable and acceptable as a basis for 
planning air navigation facilities, services, 
and procedures; the meeting then estab- 
lished a statement of operational 
the established 
aircraft operations, subsequently 


require 
ments to support plan of 
revising 
the regional plan to meet these 


ments. - 


require- 


On April 22, 1960, the European Civil 
Aviation Conference, composed of nineteen 
ICAO members, made arrangements for fa- 
cilitating the export and import of aircraft 
from one state to another.’ The agreement, 
which was signed at the ICAO regional 
office in Paris by representatives of ten Eu- 


ropean nations, was considered proof of the 
mutual confidence of European states in the 
technical standards and methods of aircraft 
construction applied by the member states 
of the Conference. It marked further prog 
ress in the rationalization and unification 
of methods of aircraft construction in Eu 
rope and was deemed likely to facilitate the 
coordination of European civil air transport, 
including the interchange of aircraft ena 
bling airlines operating internationally un 
der governmental agreement or authoriza 
tion to use an aircraft belonging to a 
foreign airline and registered in a foreign 
state with or without the aircraft's crew 
Cameroon and the Republic of Panama 
became the 75th and 76th members of 
ICAO when their instruments of adherence 
to the Civil 


Aviation became effective on February 14 


Convention on International 


1960, respectively.” Yugoslavia be 
April 8, 


became the 78th on 


and 17 
came the o7th member State on 
1960, 


June 17." 


and Kuwait 


International Monetary Fund 


Annual Report 

The annual report of the Executive Di 
rectors of the International Monetary Fund 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1959, 
to the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors on July 9, 1959.’ In 


was transmitted 


its discussion of the world economy in 
1958-1959 the report noted that the year 
which ended on April 30 had stood out not 
only because of the marked changes which 
had occurred in general business activity 
and in the international flow of funds, but 
also because important steps had been taken 
to consolidate the monetary improvements 
achieved since the war and to strengthen 
the financial structure of the world econ- 
omy. Outstanding events had been the 


* lbid., P. 44-47 

5 ICAO News Release, April 196 
* Ibid., February 11, 196¢ 

' [bid., April 1960 

* Ibid., June 17, 1960 


following: a sharp upswing of industrial 
production in the United States, together 
with i 


indications of renewed 
other 


expansion in 
industrial countries; the increase of 
more than $3.5 billion in the gold and for 
eign cx hange reserves of western I uropean 
countries; the adoption in December 1958 
of external convertibility by fourteen Euro 
pean countries and the complementary steps 
taken by fifteen other countries to adjust 
their exchange controls to the new condi 
tions thus established; and the agreements 
reached to expand the financial resources of 
the Fund and the International Bank for 
On the 
other hand, the experience of many of the 


had 


netary Fund, Aanwal Report of the 
Directors for the Piscal Year Ended April 
Washington, D . $9 f a summary 
of the preceding annual term nal ‘ 
gantzation, Spring 1 Vol . 516-418 


Reconstruction and Development 


primary producing countries been 
! International Mc 
Executive 


30, 1959 
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less inasmuch as the 
decline in the prices of many primary prod- 
ucts which had begun in 1956 had con- 
tinued 1958, had 


reduction in the carning capacity of most 


much Satisfactory, 


into and there been a 
of these countries, which had created fur- 
ther difficulties in their payments positions 
and acted as a brake upon their economic 
development. 

The report observed that the more devel 
oped countries could be helpful to the less 
developed nations in a number of ways, 
and that it was, moreover, directly in their 
own interest to do so. By maintaining a 
high level of domestic activity, for instance, 
they could exercise a favorable influence on 
the export earnings of these countries; they 
could, in fact, further affect these earnings 
by the manner in which they ordered their 
policies with regard to their own primary 
producers. In addition to paying greater 
attention to the impact of their trade poli 
cies on other countries, the industrialized 
nations could assist, as they have assisted, 
the less developed countries by making 
available ofhcial capital and by stimulating 
the flow of private capital, insofar as this 
flow depended on them rather than on the 
policies of the countries in need of invest 
ment funds from abroad. 

The improvement in the reserve positions 
of many industrial countries had been re 
flected in the Fund's financial activities dur 
ing the past year, as repurchases, some of 
them earlier than was required, had been 
twice as large as drawings, most of which 
had been made by less developed countries. 
The volume of transactions in 1958-1959 as 
a whole had been smaller than in the two 
preceding fiscal years, when the total had 
been dominated by a few large transactions 
giving valuable support to several curren- 
cies, in* particular to sterling, the French 
franc, the guilder, the yen, and the Indian 
rupee. While there had been no comparable 
critical conditions in the past year to cause 
such large demands on the Fund's re- 
sources, there were 


which the Fund had sold currencies or with 


twenty countries to 


which stand-by arrangements had been 
made or renewed. At the end of April 
1959 the Fund had held $2.5 billion in gold 
and United States dollars, but of this only 
$1.4 billion had been uncommitted, com- 
pared with uncommitted funds of $3.5 
billion at the end of September 1956, before 
the beginning of the recent active period. 

During the past fiscal year two countries, 
Spain and Libya, had become members of 
the Fund, with quotas of $100 million and 
$5 million, respectively. With the merging 
of Egypt and Syria into a single state, the 
total membership of the Fund was brought 
to 68. 

In its summary of the use which had 
been made of the Fund’s resources, the re- 
port described 1958-1959 as a record year 
for repurchases, the number of members 
repurchasing having been greater than in 
any previous year and the amount repur- 
chased having been almost double the re- 
purchases in any previous year. Repur- 
chases had been effected by five members in 
Europe, five in Latin America, three in the 
Far East, and one in the Middle East. More 
Denmark, 
Japan, the Netherlands, and Nicaragua had 


specifically, Belgium, Israel, 
made repurchases in full, thereby reducing 


the Fund's holdings of each of their cur- 


rencies to 75 percent of quota, while the 


United Kingdom had made a substantial 
On the other side, al 
though the amount involved in purchases 


partial repurchase. 


or stand-by arrangements entered into or 
renewed had been 24 percent less than in 
the previous year, the number of members 
concerned in these activities had fallen short 
of the previous year’s total by only one. 
Of these members thirteen were in Latin 
America, three in Europe, two in the Far 
East and two in Africa, only one of them 
being an industrial country. 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting 


The fourteenth annual mecting of the 
Board of the International 
Monetary Fund was held in Washington, 
D. C., from September 28 through October 


Governors of 
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2, 1959, under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Fernando Berckemeyer, Gover- 
nor for Peru.’ Mr. Per Jacobsson, Chair- 
man of the Executive Board and Managing 
Director of the Fund, stated in the course 
of presenting the fourteenth annual report 
that the enlargement of the Fund's re- 
sources, which had been proposed at the 
thirteenth annual meeting, had become ef- 
fective two weeks prior to the current meet- 
ing, with the result that the Fund’s total 
resources were being increased from the 
equivalent of about $9 billion to about $15 
billion. The purpose of the increase had 
been to give members confidence that in the 
Fund they had an effective second line of 
reserves, particularly in cases of emergency 
when, in a relatively short period, there 
might be substantial calls upon the Fund. 
With the adoption of external converti- 
bility, however, another problem had arisen, 
namely, the question of a formal transfer 
of countries hitherto relying on the “transi- 
tional arrangements” of Article XIV of the 
Fund Agreement to Article VIII. A num- 
ber of countries had already reached a posi- 
tion where legally the reintroduction of ex- 
change restrictions (as distinct from the 
adaptation of existing restrictions) would 
require approval under Article VIII, even 
though the countries themselves remained 
formally under Article XIV. In any exami- 
nation of this question, Mr. Jacobsson con- 
tinued, it would be necessary to consider 
the following points: 1) which members 
were in a position to assume the full obliga- 
tions of Article VIII; 2) what should be the 
procedure and rules for expressing the 
Fund’s views on any remaining exchange 
request for the 


restr: tions and on 


introduction of new exchange restrictions; 


any 


and 3) how regular contact could best be 


maintained with countries under Article 
VIII which were therefore not required to 
participate in the annual Article XIV con- 
sultations. There would clearly still be a 
need for financial assistance even for coun- 


2 International Monetary Fund, Sammary Proceedings 
of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Governors, September 1959, Washington, D. C., 1949 
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tries under Article VIII, since difficulties, 
often of am unexpected nature, were as 
likely to arise in the future as in the past, 
but it could, in the Managing Director's 
opinion, be safely predicted that the day 
would come when fewer countries would 
turn to the Fund with requests for assist- 
ance in the elaboration and implementation 
of comprehensive stabilization programs. 
Problems which might demand increasing 
attention from the Fund in the future in 
cluded methods of mitigating booms and 
depressions, combining economic expansion 
with reasonable stability, ensuring proper 
debt management, alleviating through time- 
ly foreign financing the strain in the bal- 
ance of payments of countries engaged in 
development, and dealing with the difhcul- 
ties arising when the prices of a country’s 
main exports were declining. 

In an overview of the world economic 
situation, the Managing Director suggested 
that in all likelihood world inflation was 
over. Since more and more currencies had 
become convertible, and since supplies of 
goods were readily available in most lines 
from a variety of sources, no individual 
country could, without grave risks, afford 
international 


to deviate from the 


In this connection, a look back at 


price 
trends. 
past periods of economic history revealed 
that a persistent decline in raw material 
prices, such as the world was currently ex 
periencing, had more than once been an 
indication of the cessation of general price 
With a rise in general output 
and the 


increases. 


competition had become hercer, 
resistance to cost and price increases had 
grown in strength. Thus monetary stability 
had indeed become a guiding principle for 
the vast majority of countries throughout 
the world. The time had come for mem 
bers of the Fund to make full use of the 
opportunities opened up by the renewed 
increase in production and the general 
strengthening of the international financial 
structure. 


or a summary of the previous meeting, sce /laterna 


e 
f 
tiomal Organization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), 
Pp. 31% 419 
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Four resolutions had been adopted by 
the Board of Governors prior to the four- 
teenth annual meeting, the first providing 
for an increase of 50 percent in the quotas 
of all members of the Fund, the second 
providing for additional increases in the 
which the 


quota policy of the Second Quinquennial 


quotas of members to small 
Review applied, the third calling for specific 
increases in the quotas of Canada (to $550 
million), the Federal Republic of Germany 
(to $787.5 
million), and the fourth proposing that the 


million), and Japan (to $500 


quotas of the following members be in- 
creased to the amounts shown against their 
names: Argentina—$280 million, Brazil 

280 million, Ceylon—$45 million, Cuba— 
$100 Denmark—$1 30 
Ghana—$35 million, Iran—$7o million, Is- 
racl—$25 million, Mexico—$180 
Norway—$100 million, Saudi Arabia—$s55 


million, million, 


million, 


million, Thailand—$45 million, Turkey— 
$86 million, and Venezucla—$iso million. 
None of the proposed quota increases was 
to become effective unless the member con- 
cerned had notified the Fund in writing of 
its consent and had paid the full increase 
in its quota, and unless the Fund had deter- 
mined that members having not less than 
75 percent of the total of quotas on January 
31, 1959, had consented to such increases 
in their quotas. 

At the meeting itself the Board of Gover- 
nors adopted other resolutions providing 
for the following: 1) approval of the finan- 
cial statements, the report on audit for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1959, and the 
administrative budget; 2) approval of the 
allocation to the General Reserve of $20,- 
494,308.08, the net income for the fiscal 


year ended April 30, 1959; 3) approval of 


the amendments to rules and regulations 
adopted by the Executive Board since the 
thirteenth annual mecting; 4) adoption of 


Monetary Fund, Press Release Nix 
316, March 7, 1060; see also International Financial 
News Sareey (hereafter acted as IFNS), March 11, 
1960 (Vol. 12, No. 35), p. 277. For a summary of 
previous activities of the Fund, see Imtermational Or 
ganization, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p 


® International 


537-338 


the terms and conditions for admission to 
membership in the Fund of Laos and Por- 
tugal; and 5) determination of the place 
and date of the fifteenth annual mecting, 
election of officers of the Board of Gover- 
nors, and establishment of a Joint Proce- 
dures Committee of the International Bank 
and the Fund, to be available for consulta- 
tion by the Chairman of the Board. 


Other Matters 


It was announced on March 7, 1960, that 
the government of Honduras had entered 
into a stand-by arrangement with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund under which for- 
cign exchange to the amount of $7.5 mil- 
lion was to be made available for a period 
of one year in support of the country’s cur- 
rency. The Honduran authorities planned 
to continue to carry out the stabilization 
program that had been started the previous 
year as part ot a vigorous effort to stem 
the country’s inflation and repair its inter- 
national payments position. Steps already 
taken included the revision of credit con- 
trols requiring an increase in bank reserves, 
a cutback in authorized official expendi- 
tures, and increased taxes. 

During the following month the Fund 
entered into a one-year stand-by arrange- 
ment permitting the government of Vene- 
zucla to draw up to $100 million in sup- 
port of its efforts to achieve economic and 
financial stability... The arrangement made 
available $15 million over the ensuing three 
months, with drawings on the remaining 
$85 million being authorized after Vene- 
zuela’s acceptance of an increase in its Fund 
quota from $15 million to $150 million; 
the increase, which had been approved by 
the Fund, was to take effect following legis- 
lative action in Venezuela. 

Finally, a stand-by arrangement agreed 
between the United Arab Republic (Syrian 

‘International Monetary Fund, Press Release No 


318, April 6, 1960; see also IFNS, April 8, 1960 
(Vol. 12, No. 39), p. 3 
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Region) and the Fund authorized drawings 
up to the equivalent of $7.5 million during 
a period of six months.” The Syrian Re- 
gion, the quota of which had recently been 
increased from $6.5 million to $15 million, 
had made no previous drawing from the 
Fund. The arrangement was intended to 
help the country meet its foreign exchange 
difficulties and take the steps needed to 
improve its reserve position. 

It was announced in May that the gov- 
ernment of Brazil had arranged a purchase 
of the equivalent of $47.7 million in cur 
rencies held by the Fund.” The arrange- 
ment, which was of a short-term character 
and not part of a general stabilization pro- 
gram, provided for a repurchase, with pay- 
ment to the Fund of the same amount in 
gold or convertible currency, not later than 
six months after completion of the trans- 
action. Also in May, it was announced 
that France had repurchased the equivalent 
of $50 million from the Fund, thereby re- 
ducing the Fund’s holdings of French 
francs to g2 percent of quota; it was further 
reported that the French government in- 
tended to repurchase by the end of 1960 
the equivalent of $131.25 million, thus 
bringing the Fund's holdings of French 
francs back to 75 percent of quota.’ 

The record of Fund transactions pub 
lished in March showed that in January the 
Dominican Republic had purchased $2 mil 
lion under its stand-by arrangement with 


the Fund, and that the United Kingdom 
had repurchased the equivalent of $14 
million; in addition, another semiannual 
payment of $351,000 had been made by 
Czechoslovakia, as agreed when it ceased 
to be a member of the Fund.’ The record 
for the following month showed that in 
February Argentina had purchased $3.5 
million each in United States dollars and 
German marks, the Dominican Republic 
$2.5 $2.8 
while repurchases had been made by Bolivia 
($500,000), Honduras ($3.8 million), India 
($50 million), and the United Kingdom 
($14 million).” 
transactions published in May showed that 
in March there had been purchases from 
the Fund by Argentina of German marks 


million, and Iceland million, 


Lastly, the record of Fund 


and of Netherlands guilders each equivalent 
to $3.5 million, by the Dominican Republic 
of $2.5 million, and by El Salvador of $2 
million, all made under terms of a stand-by 
Repurchases in March had 
been made by Colombia ($12 million), El 
($4.5 ($0.2 
million), the Philippines ($2.9 million), the 
United Arab Republic, 
($6.9 million), and the United Kingdom 
($14 million). 

The Fund announced on March 31, 1960, 
that an 
lira, at 625 lire to the United States dollar, 


arrangement.” 


Salvador million), Paraguay 


Egyptian Region 


initial par value for the Italian 
had been established by agreement between 


the government of Italy and the Fund.” 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


The report of the Director-General, Dr. 
Vittorino Veronese, on the activities of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in 1959’ 
dealt, as with: 1) with 
member states and international organiza- 


usual, relations 


Fund, Press Release N 
IFNS, May 20, 19% 


5 International Monetary 
May 17, 1960; see also 
fol. 12, N 43). Pp. 357 
* International Monetary 
20, May 20, 1960; see also 
yl. 12, No. 46), p. 365 
7 IFNS, May 27, 1960 (Vol. 12, No 
8 [bid., March 11, 
* [bid., April 8, 1960 


Fund, Press Release N 
IFNS, May 27, 196¢ 


46), Pp. 367 
1960 (Vol. 12, No. 35), p. 284 
(Vol. 12, No. 99), p. 31 


tions; 2) execution of the program; and 3) 
Under the 
heading, the Director-General reported that 


administrative services first 


during the year in review the Singapore 
sritish Borneo group associate membership 
in the Organization had ceased to exist as 


” Ibid., May 6, 1960 (Vol. 1 N 43). D. 548 
" International Monetary Fund 
March 431, 1960; see als 

fol. 12, No. 39), p. 30 

1 United Nations Educational, Scientifi and Cu 
tural Organization, Report f the Drect 
the Activttte f the Organization in 1959 
For 2 summary 


Press Release N 
IPNS, April 8 19 


r-General on 
Paris, 104 
see Imternational 


Organization, Summer 1759 (Vol N 3). p. art 


f the report for 1o<8 
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of December 31, 1959, when Singapore 
alone had assumed the rights and duties of 
that relations 
with the UN, the specialized agencies, and 


an associate member, and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) had continued to develop. 

The section of the report dealing with 
the execution of the program outlined 
UNESCO's activities in the fields of edu- 
cation, natural sciences, social sciences, cul- 
tural activities, mass communication, and 
exchange of persons, as well as its pro- 
gram of participation in the activities of 
member states, the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, and the Special Fund. 
In education, UNESCO had continued its 
work on the extension of primary education 
in Latin America with emphasis on the 
training of personnel, and had organized 


courses in statistics and educational plan 


ning, held at Madrid and Bogotd, respec- 


had 
work at its two regional fundamental edu 
~in the United Arab 
Republic for the Arab world and in Mexico 
had 


social 


tively In addition, it continued to 


cation training centers 


for Latin America—where projects 
been redefined to serve the goal of 
and economic development. Progress had 
also been reported on work done on three 
regional surveys of educational conditions 
and needs (in Asia, the Arab States, and 
Tropical Africa). In the natural sciences, 
UNESCO, among other things, had con 
tinued its project on scientific research for 
arid lands, while in the social sciences con- 
tracts had been concluded for the first man 
uscripts to appear in the new series of inter 
trends and a new 


disciplinary reports, 


volume had been published on Race, Prey- 
udice and Education (a manual on the race 
The 
campaign to preserve the sites and monu- 
ments of Nubia, in danger of disappearing 
as a result of the building of the Aswan 
High Dam, had been one aspect of UNES- 
CO's cultural activities; it had also held 
a number of international meetings in con- 


question for the use of teachers). 


junction with its major project on mutual 
appreciation of Eastern and Western cul- 
tural values. In its program of participa- 
tion in the activities of member states, proj- 
ects had been reported in operation in 51 
countries, in addition to eight of a regional 
nature, while UNESCO's technical assist- 
ance projects had included dispatching 317 
experts to approximately 60 countries, as 


Also, 
starting in 1959, UNESCO had agreed to 


well as awarding 200 fellowships. 


execute six large-scale projects of the UN 
Special Fund for the development of tech- 
nical and engineering institutions. 

Dealing with the activities of the admin- 
istrative services, the report noted the ap- 
pointment of Mr. René Maheu as Deputy 
Director-General; the Director-General, in 
his introduction, thanked Mr. Maheu for 
directing the Secretariat's work during the 
period when he had been away from Head 
quarters due to ill health. Dr. Veronese 
closed his introductory comments in a note 
of sober optimism regarding UNESCO's 
future role in world affairs, stressing the 
completion of its self-appraisal for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council as a clear indica- 
tion of its contribution to the efforts and 
aims of the UN. 


World Health Organization 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) held its 25th 
session in Geneva, January 19—February 1, 
1960, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Official Records, Nos 


Twenty-Pifth Sess 


WHO Chronicle 


1 World Health 
» and 10 Executive Board, 
Parts I and Il 


Organization, 


Geneva, 1960; and 


At the onset, the Board unani 
that the World 
Health Assembly adopt a working budget 


E. Aujaleu.’ 
mously recommended 
of $18,569,620 for 1961, representing a 10 
percent increase over the preceding year, 
April 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), Pp. 151-153 For a 


summary of the 24th session, see International Organi 
Winter 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 1), p. 215 


ration 
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due to the growth of the Organization's 
activities. The Board also considered a re- 
port, based on the recommendations of its 
Advisory Committee on Medical Research, 
on the general development of the medical 
research program; it dealt with such sub- 
jects as malaria, tuberculosis, leprosy, and 


insecticide resistance, among others. It rec- 


ommended that priority be given to the 
following: 1) services to research, such as 
the standardization of 
techniques and equipment to ensure com- 
parable results in different parts of the 


nomenclature and 


world; 2) setting up reference centers; and 
3) improving the 
workers and communications among them. 


training of research 
Noting these priorities, the Board expressed 
its satisfaction with the proposed research 
1960-1961. The Board also 
considered a UN resolution’ on the en- 
couragement otf cancer re- 
search through awarding prizes for out- 
standing work in this field; however, on 
the basis of a study 
with the intensification of its medical re 


program for 


international 


made in connection 
search program, the Board expressed doubt 
whether awarding prizes was the most 
suitable means of encouraging research. 
An interim report noted that the malaria 
eradication program was operating satisfac- 
torily with operations under way in 65 
countries and while 33 others 
had realistic plans for initiating them. Rec- 
ognizing that there still 
improvement in the malaria program, the 
Board urged the governments concerned 
to take steps for the training of adequate 
technical and administrative 
and asked national health authorities to 


strengthen the supervisory and epidemio- 


territorics, 


was room tor 


personnel, 


logical assessment activities of their malaria 
eradication services. As of January 18, the 
Malaria Eradication Special Account had 
fallen $1.3 million short of the amount re- 
quired to finance the Organization's share 
in malaria eradication operations; more- 
over, a further $6.4 million would be re- 


2? General Assembly Resolution 1410 (XIV), Decem 


ber 7, 1959. 
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quired for the 1961 operations. The Board 
stressed the fact that continuing efforts 
should be made to finance the program on 
a voluntary basis and expressed the hope 
that the economically more advanced na 
tions would make substantial contributions 
The Board 
report on the BCG vaccination, eliciting the 


in the future. also heard a 
conclusion that there was ample justifica 


tion for the use of this vaccination on a 


mass scale in the control of tuberculosis, 
as well as for continuance of assistance in 
the BCG vaccination programs themselves 

On the advice of one of the subcommit 
tees of the Regional Committee for the 
Eastern Mediterrancan, the Board examined 
the problem of the health implications of 
atomic testing; during the discussion some 
members pointed to the responsibility of the 
Organization tor protection of man against 
possible damage from ionizing radiations 
The Board asked the Director-General to 
study aspects of reducing radiation hazards 
and present a report on the subject to the 
next World Health Assembly. It also asked 
the Assembly to appeal to member states to 
devote funds released by the implementa 
tion of the UN resolution on disarmament’ 
to their health budgets. 

The Board also discussed, inter alia, the 
adoption of a WHO flag based on the Or 
ganization’s official emblem; the proposed 
voluntary fund for health promotion, which 
would amalgamate all existing special ac 
counts except the one for malaria ecradica 
tion; its cooperation with the UN Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF); 
proposed World Health Year. In addition, 


and the 


it heard reports of its expert committees, 


its study groups, and its regional commit 


tees. With regard to developments con 
cerning its new Headquarters building in 
Geneva, the Board heard that it had been 
granted two loans for financing construc 
tion, one by the Canton of Geneva and the 
other by the Swiss Parliament. Plans for 


the building would be selected through an 


Assembly Resolution 14378 (XIV), N 


1959 


* General 
vember 24, 
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international architectural competition, to 
close on April 14, 1960. Finally, the Board 
recommended that the 13th Assembly ac- 
cept the invitation of India to hold the 14th 
Assembly in New Delhi, in 1961. 


Director-General’s Report 

The report on the work of WHO in 1959 
was prefaced by an introduction by its 
Director-General, Dr. M. G. Candau.* Out- 
lining the principal features of the 1959 pro- 
gram, Dr. Candau stated that, in line with 
policies established by recent World Health 
Assemblies, particular attention had been 
given to the malaria eradication campaign, 
as well as to the intensification of various 
medical research programs. Thus malaria 
eradication work had been extended to the 
whole of India, the largest malarious coun- 
try, while implementation of a recently 
drawn-up program had started in Indonesia, 
the second largest. The year had witnessed 
increasing studies of this problem, technical 
meetings and regional conferences, and an 
increase in WHO's technical advisory serv- 
ices. It was therefore encouraging to note 
better prospects of eradication of the disease 
in Africa, though financial instability and 
still 
the technical and administrative aspects of 


uncertainty continued to overshadow 


malaria eradication. Despite a series of 
special appeals, 95.3 percent of the contri 
butions to the Malaria Eradication Special 
Account had been made by the United 
States 

As a result of plans outlined by the 
Twelfth World Health 


Advisory Committee on Medical Research, 


Assembly and the 
WHO's major target for international med 
ical research activities had been defhned— 
from a global point of view—as the study 
of communicable diseases, with special em 
phasis on the virus and tropical diseases; 
but in the highly industrialized countries 
the first objective was the study of the 
chronic diseases, particularly cancer and 


* World Health Organization, Oficial Records, N 
98, “The Work of WHO, tos90: Annual Report 
Director-General to the World Health Assembly and 


to the United Nations Geneva, 19%& 


of the 


cardiovascular ailments. However, both nu- 
tritional problems and radiation exposure 
remained basic subjects of investigation as 
well. In 1959, as in previous years, high 
priority had been given to activities relating 
to the education and training of health per 
sonnel, through grants and other aid to 
medical and nursing schools, the organiza- 
tion of various types of training, the crea- 
tion of national or regional training centers, 
the exchange of visitors, seminars, etc. It 
had been worthy of note that, in the year 
under review, the number of fellowships 
granted under the aegis of WHO had 
mark. At the 
Same time the Organization grew to one of 


reached the ten thousand 
87 full members and three associate mem- 
bers, with the entry to its ranks of Colom- 
bia and the Republic of Guinea. 


Other Matters 

The ninth session of the WHO Regional 
Committee for Africa was held at Nairobi, 
Kenya, September 21-26, 1959." The report 
of the Regional Director, covering the July 
1959 period, mentioned the 
which had 


been most successful in Liberia and Nigeria, 


1958—June 


mass campaign against yaws, 
the success achieved with sulfones treatment 
in the control of leprosy, the services of 
the WHO tuberculosis survey teams, and 
the work done under the malaria cradica- 
The Committee endorsed 


uuon program. 


the proposed program and budget for 1961, 


’ 
recommended the postponement of an In- 


Health and Medical Research 


Year, urged member states to establish na- 


ternational 


tional sanitation boards for the planning of 
water supply programs, and recommended 
exchanges of information on anti-malaria 
campaigns. Also in September, the eleventh 
of the WHO Regional Committee 
for the Americas was held in Washington, 
Dt 
annual report for 1958, a discussion ensued, 


session 
Following the presentation of the 


leading to the recommendation that mem- 


* WHO Chromicle, January 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 1), 


Pp. 43-4f 


* lbrd., p. 46-48 
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ber states give priority in their health pro- 
grams to the provision of water supplies. 
The Committee also recommended continu- 
ation of the effective smallpox program, en- 
couragement of the study of mycoses, and 
adoption of measures to prohibit false or 
misleading advertisement. In addition, the 


Committee approved the program and 
budget for 1960, expressed its agreement 
with the concept of an International Health 
and Medical Research Year, and expressed 
its concern with the serious financial situa- 
tion facing it, as a result of the arrears in 
quota payment. 

Early in October 1959, a WHO Expert 
Committee on Medical Supervision in Ra 
diation Work met in Geneva, finding that 
the health protection of workers in atomic 
energy installations had been of an excep 
tionally high standard.) Meeting also in 
that month were the Expert Committees on 
Public Health Administration and on Ad 
diction Producing Drugs; the former dis- 
cussed the close link between development 
of health services and social and economic 
changes, while the latter considered the 
addiction liability of a number of new drugs 
Other Octo- 


ber meetings included a WHO conference 


from therapeutic substances.’ 


on post-basic nursing in Geneva; an inter 
regional trachoma conference held by the 
WHO Regional Offices for Europe and the 


Eastern Mediterranean; a seminar on the 


education and training of sanitation per 


sonnel under the auspices of the Regional 


1 [bid., p. 90 

® Ibid, p. $0, 51 

* lbid., p. $1, 42; and sid., 
No. 3), p. 208 

* Ilbid., February 1960 (Vol. 14, Ne 
and ibid., January 1960 (Vol. 14, Ne 


May 196 


Office for the Western Pacific; a conference 


on the control of infectious diseases through 


vaccination practices sponsored by the Re 


gional Office for Europe; and a regional 
congress of nursing held in Buenos Aires.’ 
In November, a WHO Expert Commit 
tee on Specifications for Pharmaceutical 
Preparations met in Geneva, as did a Joint 
WHO/UNESCO 
Teacher Preparation for Health Education.” 
That month also, the WHO Regional Of 


fice for Africa held a symposium on pests 


Expert Committee on 


cides, a meeting of malariologists from all 
parts of Africa, and a coordination meeting 
The Regional Of 


fice for Europe sponsored a European con 


of smallpox campaigns.” 


ference on nursing ‘administration, while 
the Regional Office for the Eastern Mediter 
ranean held a conference on malaria cradi 
cation.’ 

In December, meetings were held in 
Geneva of the WHO Expert Committee on 
Rabies and the Joint FAO/WHO Expert 
Additives, 


WHO Regional Office for Europe spon 


Committee on Food while the 
sored a symposium on education and train 
ing in nutrition.” 

Finally, during March and April, the 
WHO Regional Office for Europe assisted 
in two international 


radiation, held in West 


courses on protection 


from atomic (ser 


many and France; the courses were part of 


a series organized by the Regional Office 


for Europe in 1955 


" Ibid 
and ibid., Februsry 1960 (Vol. 14. 

3 Jbid., February 1960 (Vol. 14, 

Ibid p. 81, and sid Mar 
N 3), p. 124 
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Central Treaty Organization 


The eighth session of the Ministerial 
Council of the Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO) was held in Teheran, Iran, from 
April 25 to 30, 1960. Dr. 


Eghbal, Prime Minister of Iran, was chair 


Manouchcehr 


man of the session. In its final communiqué, 
the Council expressed the hope that the 
nuclear tests conference would reach a solu 
tion providing for the suspension of these 
tests under adequate international control, 
and that the ten-nation disarmament con 
ference would also make real progress. It 
further noted the recent and forthcoming 
top-level contacts with the government of 
the Soviet Union and expressed support for 
the efforts being made to secure the casing 
of tension. In speeches made to the open- 
ing meeting of the Council, Foreign Secre 
tary Selwyn Llovd of the United Kingdom 
and Secretary of State Christian Herter of 
the United States stressed that all discus 
government ol the Soviet 
Western 
powers with full regard for the interests of 
in CENTO and the 


gional organizations, and the member coun 


sions with the 


Union would be conducted by the 
their allies other re 
tries would be kept informed of such dis 
cussions. The Council agreed that the ef 
forts to case tension should be genuine, 
being not only expressed in words but dem 
onstrated in deeds as well 

Participating states reafhrmed their inten 
tion to maintain friendly relations with all 
neighboring states based on mutual interest 


and respect, in the belief that all questions 


at issue between them and their neighbors 
could best be solved by discussion as be 
tween cquals. It was a matter of deep 
concern to them that such questions were 
sometimes used by outside powers as a 
means of interfering 1n the internal affairs 
of other countries and increasing interna 
tional tension and subversion; as an cxam 
ple of this practice the Council cited a re 
Sovict 


Having approved the report of the Or 


cent statement on “Pakhtoonistan.” 
ganization’s Secretary-General and adopted 
both the economic report and the annual 
economic review, the Council emphasized 
the desirability of proceeding as rapidly as 
possible with the execution of approved 
joint projects, especially those in the field 
of communications and public works and 
others contributing to the raising of the 
standard of living in the regional countries 
of CENTO. 


operation between participating States was 


The growth of technical co- 
noted with satisfaction. 

The Council observed from the report of 
the Military Committee that the Permanent 
Military Deputies Group had done much 
useful work in a short time with regard 
to the problem of the command structure, 
and that its studies on this subject were 
continuing. Much other valuable work was 
also being done in coordinating the defense 
efforts of the participating countries. 

The Council decided to hold its next ses 


sion in Ankara beginning February 1, 1961. 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 
The part of the 


session of the Consultative Assembly opened 


first twelfth ordinary 


May 16, 1960 
f a summary of 


State Bulletin 
Rofo Fe 
Ministerial Council, see 


*US Department of 
(Vol. 42, Ne 


the seventh sesss f the 


1090), Pp 


on April 25, 1960, with the election of Mr. 
Per Federspiel (Danish Moderate Liberal) 
late Mr. 


(Vol 14 


to the Presidency, replacing the 


International Winter 106 


No. 1), p 


Organization 
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John Edwards.’ After the closure of the 
first sitting, Mr. Jacob Javits, Republican 
Senator from New York, addressed the 
group; he emphasized the necessity for the 
two European economic organizations—the 
“Six” (European Economic Community) 
and the “Seven” (European Free Trade 
Association)—to pursue policies in con- 
formity with the spirit and objectives of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), adding that the United 
States was ready to accept participation in 
the reorganized Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC). Mr. J. O. 
Krag, Danish Foreign Minister, then pre- 
sented the report of the Committee of Min- 
isters. He informed the Assembly of the 
valuable contacts which had been made by 
the Special Assembly Group with the 
Group of Four entrusted with the task of 
drawing up the reorganization of OEEC; 
that the transfer of the health activities of 
the Western European Union to the Coun- 
cil had taken place; and that the Assembly's 
recommendations regarding economic poli 
cies had been transmitted to OEEC and 
other responsible organizations. Other re- 
ports were heard, among them one from 
the Chairman of the Cultural Committee, 
which drew attention to the proposal to 
create a European University and a Coun- 
cil for Higher Education and Research; his 
secured the 


recommendation Assembly's 


unanimous approval. 


Political Questions: With regard to the 
approaching summit conference, the Assem- 
bly heard the Political Committee's report, 
which warned against unreasonable opti- 
mism in expecting a modification of the 
Soviet Union’s attitude, and heard also a 
statement on the position of West Germany 
by Mr. von Merkatz, German Minister for 
Federal Affairs. Berlin, said the latter, was 
a double test, first of Western determination 
to defend freedom, and second of the Soviet 
Union's sincerity in working to relax ten- 
(New Series 


April 1960 


f the 


1 Council of Europe News, May 
No. 8), p. 5-20, and Forward im Europe 
(Vol. 2, No. 2), p. 2. 4-5 


1960 


For a summary 


sions. His government considered it as an- 
other aspect of the problem of the division 
of Germany, while it believed that disarma 
ment was the most important subject for 
the summit conference. Mr. Benvenuti, 
Secretary-General of the Council of Europe, 
concentrated on the challenge facing the 
West in Asia and Africa, calling the co 
ordination of Europe's economic policies the 
key problem of the future. Europe, in or 
der to meet its responsibilities to developing 


countries, must be strong and united, hav 


ing ideas which would stimulate the West 


to rally all its moral forces. He proposed 
giving new spark to the Council's cultural 
work by re-examining the Assembly's pro 
posal for a charter of the principles of 


The Assembly there 


upon adopted a recommendation emphasiz 


Western civilization. 


ing the importance of friendly relations 


among Europe, Asia, and Africa; deploring 
the distressing riots that had recently taken 
place in Africa; and asking the Committee 
of Ministers to discuss the establishment of 
economic, social, cultural, and political re 
founded on funda 


lations, respect for 


mental human rights, between member 


states and the countries of Asia and Africa 


Economic Questions: The discussion of 
Europe’s rival trade groups, which over 


shadowed all other 


took place in an atmosphere of realism and 


cconomiic questions, 


conciliation. It was marked by general a 
ceptance of the common market as a fact 
of life and by fewer accusations than in 
discrimina 

(Swedish 


Conservative ), spokesman of the Economic 


debates over 


Heckscher 


previous 


tions As 


unjust 


Gunnar 


Committee, put it: “We must always go 
on and try to find a wider solution which 
would still leave the Community of the 
Six.” 


was coupled with appeals for them to be 


Acceptance of the aims of the Six 


more outward-looking and not relinquish 
the concept of Greater Europe; conversely, 


a political gesture was called for from the 


third part of the eleventh nary session, sce Inter 


national Organtzation, Spring 1% (Vol. 14, No. 2) 
P 440-4349 
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Seven. Various suggestions were proposed: 
association of the Commonwealth with 
common market trade arrangements, the 
entry of the United Kingdom into the Coal 
& Steel or Atomic Energy Communities, or 
European cooperation in a nuclear deter- 
rent. The difficulties of the five nations 
which were not members of any trade or- 
ganization were stressed by Mr. Declan Cos 
tello (Irish Fine Gael), who felt that their 
The 


Assembly unanimously supported his plea 


problems had been long neglected. 


for special measures to increase trade with 
the five nations and provide capital for a 
European Development Fund, : by passing 
a resolution to that effect. Discussing the 
reorganization of OEEC, the Assembly sug- 
gested to the Committee of Ministers, in a 
resolution, that, in order to act as an advi- 
sory body to the new organization, the 
Consultative Assembly should hold annual 
meetings with the representatives of the five 
states that would be members of the new 
body but were not members of the Council 
of Europe. A further recommendation, to 
the effect that the new body should admit 
the principle of partial agreements on eco 
nomic problems of a purely European na 
ture, did not mect with support from the 
French delegation, which felt it inoppor 
tune at a time when the United States and 
Canada were preparing to assume full mem- 
Other 


recommendations adopted by the Economic 


bership in the new organization. 


Committee included those dealing with: 
the OEEC Report (expressing interest in 
its scientific research work); the functions 
of the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, which was to insure 
that European states would still be able to 
examine among themselves certain aspects 
of trade relations; the report of the Euro- 
pean Conference of Ministers of Transport; 
collectivization of 


and the compulsory 


farms in the Soviet zone of Germany. 


Other Questions: A number of other pro- 


? Counal of 
For the last 
International Organization 


Europe Press Report, April 28, 1960 
summary of a Commiuttee meeting, see 
Winter 1960 (Vol. 14, No 
i), p. 218219 


posals were passed by the Assembly, among 
them the following: a draft convention on 
the Liability of Hotelkeepers; a suggestion 
for a multilateral convention on the recog- 
nition and enforcement of foreign judg- 
ments in civil and commercial cases; and 
the suggestion that a Vocational Training 
and Research Center be created as a means 
of alleviating the refugee and overpopula- 
tion problem. 


Committee of Ministers 

The Committee of Foreign Ministers of 
the Council of Europe met in Strasbourg 
on April 28, 1960, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. J. 
Denmark.’ 


O. Krag, Foreign Minister of 
It heard reports by the Chair- 
man of the Committee for the Simplifica- 
tion of Frontier Formalities and the Secre- 
On the basis 
of a list drawn up by the Consultative As- 


tary-General of the Council. 


sembly, the Ministers re-clected six mem- 
bers of the 
Human Rights, as well as a new Norwe- 
Mr. F. 


Agreement on the 


European Commission of 


gian member, Castberg. A new 


European temporary 
duty-free importation of medical equipment 
was opened for signature and signed by 
would enter force 


ten countrics; it into 


three months after signature. 


Other Matters 
During its fourth plenary session, April 
14-19, 1960, the European Court of Human 
Rights took up the case of Gerard Lawless 
against the government of Ireland.” The 
case—the first to be brought before the 
Court—rested on a complaint by Mr. Law- 
and 
without charge or trial 


less of illegal arrest imprisonment 
which, it was 
claimed, represented a breach of the Euro 
pean Convention on Human Rights. In 
addition, on May 2, 1960, the European 
Commission of Human Rights announced 
that it had filed a request with the Euro 
pean Court of Human Rights for the re- 


* Council of Europe Press Reports, April 4 and 19, 
May 27, and June 8, 106< 
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ferral to it of the De Becker case, in which 
the plaintiff claimed that certain provisions 
of the Belgian Penal Code were not in 
conformity with Article 10 of the European 
Convention on Human Rights.’ 

On April 19, 1960, the European Con- 
vention on Extradition, signed by eleven 
countries in December 1957, entered into 
which had 


force for the three countries 


ratified it, namely: Sweden, Turkey, and 
Norway. 
On May 


of the Western European Union, Mr. L. 


18, 1960, the Secretary-General 


Gofhn, transferred the cultural activities of 
the Union to the Council of Europe at a 
ceremony held in the House of Europe at 


. 
y 


Strasbourg 


European Communities 


European Parliamentary Assembly 

The press reported that the European 
Parliamentary Assembly, meeting on March 
28—-April 1, 1960, began its session with the 
election of Prof. Hans Furler, head of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the West 
German Bundestag, to the presidency, suc 
ceeding Robert Schuman of France.’ The 
voting reflected party alignment that ig 
nored the nationalities of the members, Dr 
Furler, candidate of the Democratic Chris 
tian group, having defeated Gaetano Mar 
tino of Italy, candidate of the Liberal group. 
The Socialists, the third party in the Par 
liament, had not presented a candidate 
Prior to a debate on economic policy, Dr 
took the thank Mr 
Schuman for his efforts on behalf of the 


Furler rostrum to 
European ( ommunities, aS it was he who 
had started the six-nation federation with 
his proposal for the combination of French 
and West German coal and steel produc 
tion. Dr. Furler then asked the Parliament 
to establish the common market at a faster 
pace than that specified in the 1957 Treaty 
of Rome, which had brought the market 
this he aided by 
Walter Hallstein, president of the Admin 
istrative Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC), who explained 


into existence. In was 


the proposals for acceleration of the com 
mon market and urged their support as a 
defense against any Soviet trade war against 


* Ibid 
5 [bid 


May 2, 19 
May 19, 1¢ 


the West. 


a 30-percent 


The proposals centered around 
reduction in the internal cus 
toms of the six member states by July 1, 
1960, as well as a start toward the establish 


tariff The 


members had reservations against the plan, 


ment of a common cxtcrior 
but expressed general support for it in a 


resolution which received near-unanimous 
approval (the ex epuions being one nega 
tive vote and two abstentions) The reso 


lution, inter alia, noted that the cconomics 
of the six member states were developing 
at a rate that made the proposed accelera 
tion possible, commended the initiative of 


the EEC 


ernments to 


Commission, asked the six gov 


" 


approve acceleration of all 


aspects of the common market, requested 
the Commission to present to the Parlia 
ment specific proposals to put the plan into 
effect, and emphasized that any cuts offered 
d be on 


to countries outside the blox shoul 


the basis of reciprocity. In addition, the 
Assembly discussed the trade in agricultural 
market, 
methods being used to inject free trade into 


the « oal and 


products within the debated the 


stecl industries, which were 


dominated by cartels, and voted power to 


an administrative agency to aid coal and 


steel workers hurt by development of the 


common market; the latter was done 


through the adoption of a resolution, by a 


114 to 2, which modified an article 


he 1951 Treaty of Paris establishing the 


ae f ] s 
tiomai Organitzatt 
P. 350-35 

>The New 


" 
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European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC). Piero Malvestiti, president of the 
High Authority of ECSC, was reported to 
have told the Assembly that this resolution 
represented the first time that the Assem- 
bly had enacted legislation on behalf of the 
people of six states. 

In the course of its second spring session 
held on May 10-18, 1960, the European 
Parliamentary Assembly adopted a draft 
convention providing for the election of the 
Assembly by direct universal suffrage, in- 
stead of having its members designated by 
The 
new Assembly was to comprise 426 repre- 
sentatives (three times the number of the 
present Assembly): 108 cach for France, 


their respective national parliaments.’ 


West Germany, and Italy; 42 each for Bel 
and the and 18 for 
Luxembourg. The first elected Assembly 


gium Netherlands; 
was to set a transitional period, during 
which time one-third of the European par 
liamentarians would continue to be desig- 
nated by the national parliaments, and clab- 
orate a uniform electoral system to be 
applied throughout the Community; the 
first clection, however, was to allow cach 
state to decide on the electoral system to be 
applied in its own territory. The adoption 
of this draft convention, which needed sub 
sequently to be ratified by both the min 
isters and parliaments of the member states, 
constituted an important step toward the 
establishment of a Parliament which would 
express directly the will of the European 
peoples over whose affairs it would exer- 
The Assembly also 
elected Mr. Robert Schuman to the post of 


cise democratic control. 


Honorary President and commemorated the 
tenth anniversary of the creation of ECSC, 


the first of the six-power Communities. 


European Atomic Energy Community 
According to the press, the third annual 


report of the European Atomic Energy 


Community (Euratom) indicated that only 
* Porward im FPurof inc 1960 (Vol. 2, N 5) 


The tm t mn), May 1 
19, 106 and Tbe 


one nuclear electricity plant was being built 
under the program resulting from a treaty 
between Euratom and the United States, 
negotiated in April 1959, at which time five 
plants had been projected.’ The plant un- 
der construction by the National Electro 
nuclear Society of Italy, located north of 
Naples, was to have a 150,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity. The report stated that plans for 
nuclear power production had been affected 
by the higher cost of nuclear electricity 
compared to electricity produced by con- 
ventional thermo or hydroelectric plants. 
Nevertheless, the Commission of Euratom 
announced that it planned to build 250 
nuclear power stations by 1980 and ex- 
pressed a hope that great efforts for nuclear 
would be made during the 
that time by the six 
In contrast to the power 


cooperation 


twenty years until 
member states. 
program, Euratom’s research program was 
reportedly progressing rapidly: out of $215 
million available until 1963, $115 million 
had already been allotted. The Commission 
also announced that the University of Eu- 
rope, probably to be situated in Florence, 
1961, its 


courses to be devoted mainly to nuclear 


was to open in the autumn of 


research. 


European Coal and Steel Community 

It was reported that a merger between 
two leading West German steel companies 

the August Thyssen Huette and Phoenix 
Rheinrohr, A.G.—had been called off be- 
cause the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel (ECSC) had 
demanded the right to approve investments 


Community 


of the merged company exceeding $5 mil- 
lion; as the controls requested were not 
acceptable to the future head of the merged 
companies, the application for merger, 
which had been made to the High Au- 
thority, was withdrawn.’ 

According to the press, the annual report 


of the High Authority of ECSC indicated 


The New York Time May 8&8, 196 nd The 
é London), Ma i 
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that the common market's steel production 
had risen g percent in 1959, and that in 
the first quarter of 1960 it had been even 
higher than in the comparative months 
of 1959... The biggest contributor to the 
four-month West Ger- 
many, the total production of which re- 
flected a 28-percent increase. The figures 
were said to emphasize the contrast between 
the steel and coal industries, the latter of 
which was lagging and dependent on the 
steel industry’s demand for coke. In May, 
it was reported that ECSC’s steel output 
had passed the six-million-ton mark for the 


increase had been 


second time since the Community's incep 


tion. 


European Economic Community 

The press reported that on February 13, 
1960, the Commission of the European 
Economic Community (EEC) announced 
the approval by its Council of Ministers of 
a common external tariff covering 95 per 
cent of the Community's trade with third 
countries. In addition, on March 1o, the 
common market Council reportedly ap- 
proved in principle the plan for acceleration 
of the common market, whereby trade bar 
riers would be cut down faster than origi 
nally expected and tariffs would be reduced 
by 50 percent by December 1961, instead of 
by the previously planned 30 percent.’ The 
Council also gave approval for the contin 
uation of negotiations with Greece, with a 
view to its association with the Community 

In a joint communiqué issued on March 
15 by United States President Eisenhower 
and West German Chancellor Adenauer, as 
reported in the press, the latest tariff pro- 
posals of the Executive Commission of 
EEC were called “a major contribution to a 
general lowering of world trade barriers.” 
The United States was thus regarded as 
proposals to accelerate the 
market.” It 


backing the 


achievement ot the common 


* The Time: (Londor 
York Times, June 1 1 
* The Times (Lon 
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was also reported in March that the “boom- 


erang” regulation, specified in the 1957 


Treaty of Rome, would become effective on 
April 15, 1960, thereby protecting merchants 
in the six member states against any dump 
ing of goods across borders at prices below 
cost.” The regulation provided that bus: 


nessmen from a common market country 
into which goods had entered at a dump 
ing price would be able to export the goods 
back to the country of origin without for 
malities and free of tolls. 

According to the press, at a meeting of 
forcign ministers of the common market 
countries, prior to the Council of Ministers’ 
May 


representative of the West German govern 


conference in Brussels on 10-13, the 
ment had urged immediate talks with the 
seven-nation European Free Trade Associa 


tion (EFTA).” 


in a communiqué published on May 14, an 


The Council subsequently, 


nounced agreement on an amended version 
of the plan to accelerate tariff reductions 
among the six member states, while ex 
pressing its readiness for negotiation with 
EFTA and other countries.” Accordingly, 
decided that the 


market external tariff should be 20 percent 


the Ministers common 
less than originally proposed; however, all 
reductions in favor of third countries were 
to be provisional. Internal tariffs were to 
be cut by 30 percent, instead of only 10 per 
cent as proposed under the original Rome 
Treaty, but the Council suggested that the 
date set for the first tariff action, originally 


The 


communiqué stated that by January 1, 1961, 


scheduled for July 1, was too carly. 


the six member nations would have ad 


justed their present tariffs on goods from 


outside the common market, reflecting at 
least a 10-percent cut, while a special Min 


isterial meeting on June 30, 1961, would 


decide whether or not an additional 20 
percent reduction should be made that year 


It was reported that an important aspect of 
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the Ministers’ decision was that levelling 
the common market's external tariffs would 
begin at the latest on December 31, 1960, 
a year ahead of the original timetable. 
The communiqué also disclosed a com- 
promise agreement on agricultural policy, 
following a lengthy dispute between the 
Netherlands and West Germany on the 
inclusion of farm products in the accelera- 
It meant that, although the ac- 
celeration proposals would be extended to 


tion plan. 


agriculture, the acceleration in this field 
would proceed at a slower rate than that 
governing industrial goods. The invitation 
for trading discussions with the seven 
EFTA nations was to be sent out by Mr. 
Schaus, present chairman of the Council of 
Ministers; these talks were intended to take 
place in June during a meeting of the trade 
committee working on a proposed reor- 
ganization of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. 


European Free Trade Association 


At a meeting of senior officials of the 
seven-nation European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (EFTA) held in London, February 
12-13, 1960, the organization was reported 
to have chosen Geneva as the site of its 
headquarters, after the French government 
had informed it that it could not accept the 
proposal that Paris be the site, since France 
was not a member of EFTA.’ Although 
EFTA did not officially come into being 
until May 3, 1960, with the deposition of 
the seven instruments of ratification with 
the Swedish government,’ the preparatory 
meeting of its Ministerial Council was held 
in Vienna on March 11-12, devoting itself 
principally to an examination of the most 
important problem facing this new organi 
with third 
countries, especially those of the European 


zation—namely, its relations 
Economic Community (EEC).” The mem 
ber states declared their readiness to discuss 
with the EEC members the possible exten 
sion to the Six and to other countries, sub- 
ject to reciprocity, of the 20-percent tariff 
themselves on 


reduction effective 


1960, and reaffirmed the importance 


among 
July 1, 
of a continuation of European economic CcO- 
operation within the framework of the 
Organization for European Economic Co 

? Council { Purope New March 104 (New 
Series N 7, Dp 4 See also The New York Time 


(London), Febru 


f previous activities « 


February 13, 19060, and The Tims 


; 


ary 14, 10% For a su 
EFTA, sce International Organization, Winter 106 


mary 


(Vol. 14, N 1), p. 219 
>The Time (London) 


May 4, 1960, and The 
New York Times, May + ¢ 


operation (OEEC), of which they would 
like to see the United States and Canada 
become full menibers. Also in March, 
EFTA members reportedly received the as- 
surance of the United States government 
that its approval of a recent decision of 
EEC, concerning the reduction of its ex- 
ternal tariff on July 1, 1960, did not reflect 
any animosity toward the Association.’ 

In response to a letter received from the 
Ministerial Council of EEC, proposing to 
enter into negotiations with the EFTA 
powers, with a view to solving the prob- 
lems raised by the existence of two Eu- 
ropean economic the Ministerial 
Council of EFTA, meeting in Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, on May 19-20, expressed its readiness 


gre yUpS, 


to undertake the proposed negotiations.” In 
their communiqué issued at the close of the 
meeting, the seven powers still considered 
a Europe-wide market as the best way of 
avoiding a European split into two oppos- 
ing trading blocs, but expressed willing- 
ness to agree to other arrangements which 
would preserve the integrity of both EFTA 
and EEC, while providing for a partner- 
ship of the two in a common system of 
European trade consistent with the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
April 1960 (Vol. 2, No. 2), 
' , and The Time: (London), March 11, 1960 

* The New York Times, March 25, 196 

* Forward in Europe, June 1960 (Vol 
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In addition, the Council examined the re- 
port of the Group of Four planning the 
reorganization of OEEC and held discus 
sions with representatives of the Finnish 
ready to 


government, reportedly not yet 


sign a treaty of association, defining Fin 


AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


land's relationship to EFTA.” The proposed 
EFTA-EEC negotiations were to take place 
on June 8, 1960, in Paris, during a sched 
uled meeting of the trade committee, set up 
to reorganize OEEC, to which the countries 
of both EFTA and EEC belonged 


Organization of American States 


Council 

Following an investigation resulting from 
the request by the government of Vene 
zuela that the Council of the Organization 
of American States (OAS) ask the Inter 
look 


the flagrant and widespread violations of 


American Peace Committee to into 
human rights by the government of the 
Dominican Republic, the Committee, in a 
special report, allegedly concurred with the 
charges, stressing its opinion that interna 
tional tensions in the Caribbean had in 
creased and would continue to increase, so 
long as the Dominican Republic persisted 
in its repressive policies.’ On the basis of 
evidence collected during its four-month in 
vestigation, the Committee condemned such 
practices as the denial of free assembly and 
free speech, arbitrary arrest, cruel and in 
human treatment of political prisoners, and 
the use of intimidation and terror as politi 
cal weapons. Despite reports ot 1,000 arrests 
for subversive activities, the Dominican Re 
had accounted for only 222 such 


public 


arrests and had pointed to acts of clemency 


granted to many of these people; the Com 
had, 
visiting the country. 


mittee however, been barred from 


Desirous nevertheless 
of avoiding any step which might adversely 
affect the fate of the political prisoners, and 
in the hope that the Dominican Republic 
would decree an amnesty on Easter, April 
17, the Committee postponed making a 
pronouncement on the case; instead, it 
merely issued a general report on April 14 

©The Times (London), May 21, 196 

7 [bid., May 19 and 20, 19% 

1 The New York Time Jur 


mary of previous activities 
Organizats 
4 4 


Internati 


on the relationship between violations of 

human rights and the political tensions af 

fecting the peace ot the Hemisphere It 

the later special report the Committee noted 
had 


out to be unfounded, and that i had there 


that the hope of an amnesty turned 


tore decided to examine all the information 


available to it, mostly in the form either of 


testimony from exiles and other nationals 


who had recently been in the Dominican 


Republic or of extensive and reliable press 


material. Mention was also made in the 


special report of the problems confronting 
? Lat 


member states giving territorial asylum to 
exiles who thercupon engaged in activitics 
directed toward the overthrow of the gov 


ernment ot the Dominican Republic 


Other Matters 


It was reported that on March 1, 1960, an 
Interdepartmental Committee for Matters 


Dealing with the Latin American Free 


Trade Association had been set up in Mex 
ico, with the task of coordinating Mexico's 
participation in the free trade association 
In addition, a Temporary Committee of the 
association had been nominated on April 1 
in Monte video, l ruguay, tor the purpose ot 
gathering data and compiling lists of goods 
on which the first tariff reductions could b 
made 

In line with a proposal of José Ferrer 
Figueres, former President of Costa 
was reported that Canada might be 
OAS Mr 


to yon Figueres was 


I " \ 
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Canada later during the year and discuss 
the matter with the Canadian Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. John Diefenbaker, who was re- 


portedly looking with favor on the idea of 
membership in the Organization. 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Council 

According to the press, the four experts 
appointed by the Council of the Organiza 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) in January 1960' for the purpose 
of drawing up plans for a body to succeed 
ORE 


on April 20, 1960, the establishment of a 


recommended, in a report published 


new cconomic organization linking Europe 
with North America, to be called the Or 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
difference 


Development The principal 


between the and 
ORE( apart 


of the United States and Canada, was to be 


proposed organization 


from the full membership 


its emphasis on the promotion of economic 
Asia 


The supreme body of the organi 


rrowth and development in and 


zg 
Africa 
zation was to be a council of ministers with 


powers identical to those of the parallel 


ORF( 


would be expected to conform to its deci 


body : that is, member governments 


sions, which were to be taken unanimously 
However, any country was to have the right 
to abstain by disclaiming interest in the sub 
pect under discussion, thereby Ireecing itself 
of the obligation to carry out the resulting 
the or 


decisions The daily operations of 


ganization were to be directed by a secre 


wide political prestige, ap 
The 


also envisaged the establishment of a pre 


tary-gene ral of 


pointed for a five-year term report 


paratory committee to decide which of 


OEE 
ncw 
Ata 


25, 1960, the 


) 


s tasks should be continued by the 
organization. 
conterence in Paris on May 24 and 
draft worked out by the 


four cxperts reportedly evoked disagreeme nt 


"4 nai (/1 gan 


8 York Trme 
I ), April 


rh lime 


May 24 


from the Swiss and other delegations of 
the members of the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA), who put forward a 
counterproposal, designed to strengthen the 
new organization and give it power to re 
solve the existing European trade split be 
tween the Association and the European 
The con- 


would 


Economic Community (EEC)? 
ference recognized that the draft 
need revision, and entrusted this task to a 
working party of officials from the twenty 
nations, scheduled to begin work at the end 
of May on another draft convention taking 
into account the Swiss proposals. The new 
convention was to be considered at a min 
isterial conference in Paris in late July. 
Previously, during the fifteenth session of 
the UN Economic Commission for Europe, 
the West had rejected a Soviet offer to join 
the conference in working out-the details 
of a new European economic organization; 
in making the rejection, according to the 
press, the chief of the French delegation 
had stated that the conference could not be 
attended by non-members and non-asso 


ciates. 


Western Economic Conference 


A meeting of the twenty nations (OEEC 
members plus the United States and Can 
ada) in the form of a special trade commit 
tee was reportedly held in Paris on March 
29-30, 


questions, priority being given to the prob 


1960, to examine outstanding trade 


lems of the Six (EEC countries) and the 
Seven (EFTA countries). 
tered around the proposal that the EEC 


Discussion cen 


nations accelerate measures leading toward 


York Ti 
iLond 


7 
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a common external tariff, while the EFTA 
nations proposed instead the extension of 
their own tariff cuts to the Six on a recip- 
rocal basis. According to a communiqué 
issued at the close of the meeting, it was 
decided to establish a small secretariat, 
which would conduct a study to determine 
within a month the precise effects on tariffs 
and trade of the measures for tariff reduc- 
tion proposed by the two rival economic 
blocs. The secretariat group was to collect 
data bearing on the following differing cir- 
cumstances: 1) adherence to the original 
timetable of EEC, as agreed in the Treaty 
of Rome; 2) adherence to the original time- 
table of EFTA, as agreed in the Treaty of 
Stockholm; 3) acceptance of the new ac- 
celeration proposals of EEC; or 4) accept- 
ance of the EFTA offer of reciprocal tariff 
cuts. In addition, it was decided to arrange 


further consultation, on an informal basis, 
with those countries or groups of countries 
desiring such meetings. 

At the June meeing of the twenty-nation 
trade committee the first serious negotia- 
between the two groups 


tions economic 


reportedly took place, resulting in an agree- 
ment to seck a product-by-product solution 
to the trade disruption that the forthcoming 
tariff changes might bring.’ 
of experts, possessing information on the 


A committee 


effects of the suggested tariff revisions, was 
to decide which traditional exports would 
be hurt thereby and what could be done to 
improve the situation. The solution, ac- 
cording to the press, was expected to be a 
special tariff reduction by members of each 
group to benefit outsiders, designed to 
avoid the loss of certain important export 


markets. 


South Pacific Commission 


Twentieth Session 


The twentieth session of the South Pacific 
Commission was held at Commission head- 
quarters in Nouméa, New Caledonia, from 
October 13 to 23, 1959.’ It was attended 
by representatives of the six member nations, 
Australia, France, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the 
United Dean 
Knowles A. Ryerson, Senior Commissioner 
for the United States. The meeting studied 
progress made during the past year by the 


States; the Chairman was 


Commission in its three main fields of work 
—economic development, health, and social 
development—and reviewed its work pro- 
gram tor 1960. 

As its latest contribution toward filling the 
need that existed throughout the Pacific 
islands for reading material, the Commis- 
sion had decided to set up a literature pro- 
duction training center at Honiara in the 


* For further 
see above, p. 000 an 

1 The New York Time:, June 10, 196¢ 

1 South Pacific Bulletin, January 
No. 1), p. 29-26, 36 The roth 


May 1959 immediately 


information on the two proposals, 


1 000 


sessior 


after the close 


British Solomon Islands, with the active co- 
operation of the Administration. The Center 
was to provide training tor 36 islanders from 
territories throughout the Pacific in the 
preparation and production of such printed 
books, 


forms, and leaflets for extension 


materials as school news shects, 
workers 
In addition, the Center, by helping to pro 
vide trained staff and by investigating prac 
tical problems, was to assist territories 
toward self-sufhiciency in the provision of 
printed matter designed specifically for their 
Substantial financial assist- 
ance to the scheme was being provided by 
the UN Educational, Scientific, 
Organization (UNESCO). 


The Commission agreed to seck financial 


own conditions. 


and Cultural 


and technical assistance for its rhinoceros 
beetle control project from appropriate UN 
bodies, industries concerned with the copra 
trade, and possibly the research organiza 
South Pacific C 


upon the resolutions 


nference 
passed 
preceding 


and act 
ence for a summary ” the 
see International Organization, Spring 
No. 2), p. 348349 
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tions of its member governments. One of 
the Commission's entomologists, Dr. C. P. 
Hoyt, who had been searching for pests and 
predators of the beetle in Nigeria, was to 
continue his investigations in Africa during 
1960, while Dr. Paul Surany, who had spent 
four years in Kenya studying diseases of the 
beetle, had prepared a report on his work to 
date that was shortly to be published by the 
The 


proved a balanced program for future work 


Commission Commission also ap- 
in this project, covering various methods of 
control such as field hygiene, biological con- 
trol by predators and parasites, and the use 
of insecticides and attractants. 

The 
grant for 1960 of £1,000 sterling to the 


Commission approved a_ further 
plant introduction station at Naduruloulou, 
Fiji, as part of its program of distribution of 


different species and varieties of economic 


plants. Two hundred and fifty such varie 


ties had already been distributed. The Com- 
mission also approved a grant of £ 2,000 to 
continue in 1960 its assistance to the French 
coconut experimental station currently being 
set up on Rangiroa Atoll in the Tuamotu 
Group. Possibilities of holding a meeting 
in 1962 of technical workers in the region 
concerned with coconut improvement were 
to be « plored 

The Commission decided to approach the 
UN 


(FAQ) for assistance in holding a mecting 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


of senior officers of agricultural extension 
services in South Pacific territories to dis 
cuss the development of agricultural exten 
sion work in the Pacific; in the meantime, 
the Commission would continue to aid ap 
proved interterritorial study visits by agri 
cultural officers. FAO was also to be invited 
to collaborate with the Commission in 1961 
in running a sub-regional training course, 
either in Papua and New Guinea or the 
sritish Solomon Islands, on fishing methods, 
fish preservation, care of nets, and use of 
small, powered fishing vessels. 

During the twentieth session, the appoint 
ment of Dr. T. K. Abbott as executive ofhcer 


wth Pacif Bulletin January (\ 


for health, succeeding Dr. Emile Massal, was 
announced. Also, Dr. Jacques Barrau, previ- 
ously plant introduction officer, succeeded 
Dr. A. H. J. Kroon, retiring executive officer 
for economic development. 


Other Matters 

The South Pacific Commission Regional 
Education Seminar for the South 
met at the University of Queensland, Bris- 
Senior edu- 


Pacific 


bane, November 16-27, 1959.” 
cation officers were present from fourteen 
Pacific territories; each of the Commission’s 
six participating governments was repre 
sented by a leading educationalist from the 
metropolitan country; and official observers 
attended on behalf of five representative mis 
sion organizations. In addition, a UNESCO 
consultant in the field of language teaching, 
along with several Commission officers, took 
part in the discussions. Problems relating 
to the balanced development of an education 
system, with special attention devoted to the 
provision of varying types and levels of edu- 
cation in relation to the occupational needs 
of a territory, were considered in detail 
against the background of a limited budget. 
The encouragement and recruitment of suit 
able candidates for training as teachers, the 
in-service care and further training of teach- 
ers, and the use of broadcasting and other 
means of extending this care were aspects 
in which the interchange of experience 
proved to be most useful. The seminar also 
gave its attention to questions relating to the 
effective use of an educational aids service 
in an expanding educational system and to 
ways in which it considered that the Com- 


mission itself could be of direct assistance 


to territories in their efforts to meet the chal- 
oe 


lenges of education. 

A small group of experts met in Nouméa, 
November 16-20, 1959, to consider the work 
done in filariasis, the disease producing ele 
phantiasis, over the past few years in the 
South Pacific generally, but more particu- 
larly in relation to the share taken by the 
research and 


Commission in in making 


N 1) 
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available the latest knowledge of the means 
of prevention and control of this disease so 
prevalent in the area.” One of the tasks of 
the experts was to consider the 56 recom- 
mendations of the 1951 Conference on 
Filariasis, held in Tahiti, in the light of the 
work done since that time, and to decide 
how far the recommendations had been car- 


ried out, and what still remained to be com- 
pleted. Another task of the group was to 
consider whether, in its role of a consultative 
and advisory body to the governments and 
territories of the South Pacific, the Commis- 
sion had completed its task in relation to 
filariasis. 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 


Council 

The sixth annual meeting of the Council 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) was held in Washington, D. C., 
from May 31 to June 2, 1960, under the 
chairmanship of the United States Secretary 
of State, Mr. Christian A. Herter.’ The 
inaugural address was delivered by Mr. 
Richard M. Nixon, Vice-President of the 
United States. Members of the organization 
were represented by either their prime min- 
isters or their foreign ministers, according 
to the press.” 

In a communiqué issued at the end of the 
meeting, the Council recognized that the 
Communist challenge posed not only a po 
tential military threat to the independence 
of countries in the treaty area but also an 
immediate and direct threat to the cultures 
and ways of life of its member nations. The 
members of the Council therefore restated 
their firm belief that, while military pre 
paredness to meet armed aggression was an 
essential element in the work of the treaty 
organization, a true and complete defense 
against aggression in its broadest sense must 
be found in the minds and spirits of men; 
for this reason a significant part of the effort 
of the treaty members had been, and was 
continuing to be, directed toward mutual 
support in the economic, educational, and 
cultural fields. The Council also emphasized 
the importance which treaty members placed 
on maintaining and developing good rela 


$1I-$2 
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1 United States Departn Balletin, June 
42, No c . Pp. o86oR8 For a 


f the nith 


Srate 


the Counc 


tions with other countries of the area which, 
although not members of the organization, 
had the same interest in the preservation of 
their independence. 

After 
progress reported by its military advisers in 


expressing satisfaction with the 
their work on planning and military exer 
cises, the Council turned to the field of eco 
nomic cooperation, noting substantial prog 
ress in such projects as the following: 1) the 
SEATO Graduate School of Engineering in 
Bangkok, expected to provide much needed 
talent essential to the economic development 
of Southeast Asia; 2) the SEATO skilled 
labor projects in the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Pakistan, developing essential skills in 
short supply in the treaty area; and 3) the 
area-wide SEATO meteorological commu 
nications project, which had moved forward 
as a result of a survey team visit to Pakistan, 
Thailand, and the Philippines. This project 
was to bring about improved radio commu 
nications, greater safcty for air travel, and 
a reduction of typhoon damage and crop 
and property losses by providing advance 
warning of weather conditions 

The treaty area being heavily dependent 
on a few valuable staple crops, the Council 
approved a United States proposal to study 
the possibility of establishing an institute of 
tropical and subtropical agriculture, in order 
to seck means of preventing diseases that 
threatened those crops and of developing 


greater agricultural diversification. It was 


sce International Organization, Spr 
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also agreed that the SEATO cholera re- 
search project in Thailand be converted to 


a SEATO medical research laboratory, 


thereby contributing to the eradication not 


only of cholera but also of other diseases. 
During — the year SEATO had 
awarded a large number of research fellow- 
ships, professorships, postgraduate and un- 
scholarships, and 
In view of the effectiveness of 


past 


dergraduate travelling 
lectureships. 
this program in bringing about a greater 


understanding among people of the SEATO 
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nations, the Council decided to continue 
these activities during the coming year. It 
looked forward with expectation to the con- 
ference of heads of universities, scheduled to 
be held early in 1961, to be attended by emi- 
nent educators from both SEATO and other 
Asian countries. 

Finally, Mr. Pote Sarasin, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the organization, was asked to con- 
tinue in office until the conclusion of the 
1963 conference, an invitation which he ac- 
cepted. 





IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The sixteenth session of the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) was held in Geneva 
from May 16 to June 4, 1960, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Edmundo Barbosa de 
Silva (Brazil). One of the major decisions 
taken at the session was the creation of a 
council to expedite business between regular 
meetings. Membership in the council was 
to be open to all the countries adhering to 
the trade pact that were ready “to accept 
the responsibilities” of such participation.’ 
The council was to deal with urgent matters 
arising between GATT's semi-annual ple 
nary sessions and to take over the work of 
the permanent committee dealing with im- 
port restrictions for balance-of-payments rea- 
sons, as well as supervise the work of various 
othe: subsidiary units. The terms of refer 
ence of the council were said to contain an 
escape clause to allow a dissenting country 
not to be bound by decisions taken,” in that 
members might appeal rulings, which would 
then be suspended and acted upon at a sub- 
sequent plenary session. 

Of equal importance with the creation of 
the council, according to the chairman, was 
the authority given to the Executive Secre 
tary of GATT to proceed with the strength 
ening of the secretariat through expansion 
of the permanent international staff and the 
Geneva headquarters.’ Arrangements were 
also completed for the world tariff confer- 
ence scheduled to begin in Geneva on Sep 
tember 1. 

In the course of the session, the contracting 
parties made a detailed examination of the 
Stockholm treaty establishing the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA). The issue 

1 Press Release ITO/390, June 6, 19% For a 
summary of the fifteenth session, see International Or 
ganization, Winter 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 1), p. 221 


¢ 2 The New York June 
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was whether or not the agreement con 
cluded by the seven nations met GATT's 
rules governing the setting up of a free trade 
area by its members.” The United States 
representative, for instance, while expressin,: 
his support and approval of the new organi 
zation, indicated his belief that the agree 
ment did not in fact conform to the require 
ments of GATT, inasmuc h as the omission 
of agricultural and fishery items from the 
arrangements meant that “substantially all” 
the reciprocal trade of the member countries, 
as stipulated by GATT’s rules, was not cov 
The 


working party of twenty members for de 


ered. convention was referred to a 
tailed consideration on the basis of the fol 
lowing points, in addition to that mentioned 
above: 1) the importance of maintaining 
GATT balance-of-payments rules in relation 
to cach of the member countries; 2) the 
need to avoid discrimination in trade; 3) the 
effect of tariff reductions among the EFTA 
members on the exports of industrially de 
veloping countries; 4) the bilateral agree 
EFTA 


and 5) such 


ments already made by countries 


with others of their number: 


matters as the rules 


the origin of goods.’ 


technical concerning 


Other topics considered by the contracting 


parties at the sixteenth session included, 


inter alia, the new twenty-nation successor 
to the ¢ rganization tor European Econom 
Development, obstacles facing the less devel 
oped countries in expanding their export 
markets, the problem created by sharp in 
creases of imports from low-cost producers 
into established markets, recent develop 
trade, and social 


ments in the cconomic, 


spheres within the European Economi 
* Press Release ITO 
New York Time Jur 
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Community, and the Montevideo treaty es- 
tablishing a free trade area among seven 
Latin American countries (Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and 


Uruguay). Finally, Portugal and Spain 
formally applied for accession to GATT and 
were invited to participate in the organiza- 
tion’s work pending their full accession. 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


The twelfth session of the Council of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM) was held in Naples, 
May 5-13, 1960.’ Representative Francis E. 
Walter of Pennsylvania was chairman of the 
session. A highlight of the mecting was the 
ceremony honoring the one millionth mi- 
grant to be resettled by ICEM, an cleven- 
year-old Latvian boy named Andrejs Suritis, 
who subsequently flew to the United States 
with his father. 

On May 10 Swiss Minister Jean de Rham 
presented to the Council a new financial 
plan to insure the transport of refugees from 
1961 onward; the plan proposed that 20 
percent of transport costs be covered by 
contributions from countries of temporary 
asylum, 30 percent by countries of final set- 
tlement, 40 percent by the United States, 
and the remaining 10 percent by collective 
contributions from other member govern- 
ments of ICEM. While a number of coun- 
tries hailed the concept of collective respon- 
sibility for refugee resettlement, the Austrian 
delegate asked that the contribution of 
“asylum” countries be reduced from 20 per- 
After some debate, the Council 
decided that member governments should 
communicate their views on the de Rham 
proposal to the Director of ICEM, Mr. 
Marcus Daly, prior to the Council's next 
session in the fall. 

On the following day the 29 member gov- 


cent to 15. 


ernments adopted a resolution calling for 
a revised plan of operations, budget, and 
plan of expenditures for 1960. Instead of the 
114,050 migrants which the Council had 
planned to move in 1960, there were to be 
only 111,850 migrants; thus the budget re- 
quirements were also lessened, from $31.8 
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For a sum 
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talion 


million to $31.6 million. The attention of 
all member governments was called to 
ICEM’s urgent need of funds, as it was still 
$400,000 short of the total needed to move 
34,300 refugees from Europe in 1960. In a 
move to settle the chronic financial difficul- 
ties plaguing ICEM’s operational budget, 
the Council authorized the Director to seek 
an increase in the proportion of migrants 
and refugees who reimbursed part of their 
transport costs after resettlement, to develop 
more effective methods of collection, and to 
place all such repayments in a single account 
for use in assisting the movement of other 
migrants and refugees on a loan basis. With 
reference to the “theoretical” plan presented 
by the ICEM administration, whereby mi- 
grants would repay 60 percent of the cost 
of their transport, the Australian and New 
Zealand representatives announced that their 
governments were unable to accept the prin- 
ciple of migrant reimbursement, while the 
Canadian and United States delegates spoke 
The 


problem as a whole was discussed at great 


in favor of migrant contributions. 
length without resulting in any decision. 
Ambassador Borga, the delegate of Italy, 
submitted a new project to the Council on 
financing ICEM. The plan, which proposed 
setting up a subcommittee on budget and 
finance, composed of five member govern- 
ments, was to enable ICEM to avoid the 
financial crises which had troubled it in the 
past. Since disagreement on the merits of 
the proposal was evident in the course of the 
discussion, it was decided to set up the sub- 
committee for a period of eighteen months 
only; the five members, elected by the Coun- 
cil, were to be Australia, Brazil, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. 
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OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


International Sugar Council 


The International Sugar Council, meeting 
in London early in April 1960, reportedly 
increased Cuba’s export quota by 395,260 
metric tons, effective on April 1. This was 
the biggest single increase made by the 
Council in reallocating 741,500 metric tons 
that were expected to be unfulfilled in 1960; 
a further 42,500 tons of quotas unlikely to 
be used was not reallocated. 

Cuba’s new export quota was to be 
2,592,510 tons, compared with a previous 
quota of 2,197,250 tons. The next largest 
increases were granted to China and the 
Dominican Republic, each of which was 
given an additional 93,642 tons, while next 
in line was Peru, with a gain of 70,053 tons. 


The biggest single reduction in export 


quotas was that of Indonesia, reduced by 


tons to 50,000 tons. Belgium 


{ 153,000 


290,000 


(46,750 tons), France tons), the 


Netherlands 


(18,000 tons), inter alia, were found by the 


(36,000 tons), and Portugal 


Council to be unlikely to use any of their 
export quota in 1960 

According to the press, the reassignment 
of deficit quotas by the Council had not sur 
prised many in the sugar industry, as indus 
try leaders had expected some action to be 
taken to placate Cuba's demand for a larger 


quota Cuba's new export allotment of 


2,592,510 tons compared with sales in the 
metri 


world market in 1959 of 2,049,838 


tons. 


International Wheat Council 


The International Wheat Council held its 
twenty-ninth session in London, April 5-12, 
1960, under the chairmanship of Sir Edwin 
McCarthy (Australia), for the purpose of 
reviewing the world wheat situation in a 
cordance with Article 21 of the 1959 Inter 
national Wheat Agreement.’ Representatives 
ot 30 countries or territories attended the 
meeting, along with observers from the UN, 
the UN Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the European Economic Community. 
According to the press, the results of the 
first annual review of the world wheat situa 
tion, published on May 25, 1960, confirmed 
that the national wheat policies of the ma- 
jority of exporting and importing countries 
were in open conflict with international real 
ities, inasmuch as the world wheat market 
had been overshadowed for the past five 
years by burdensome surpluses and, despite 


whic h had 


raised the volume of world wheat and flour 


government-assisted programs 


exports to over 30 million metric tons a sea 


rk Time April 4, 19 
ul Wheat Council Press 
and UN Press Release EC 


1960. For a su ry of the 28th se 
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see International Organization, W 
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son, there was no prospect that the imbal 
ance between supplies and demand would 
disappear during the next five years 

The Council found that there had been 


marking the 


three major developments 


world wheat situation during the twenty 


years since 1940, wiz. 1) the increasing 


extent of government intervention, particu 


larly in production and trade; 2) the rapid 


pace ot technical advance and the applica 


the results of rescar h to 


scientil 


and 3) the emer 


tion ot 
production tec hniques; 
im ption 


ernment 


gence of divergent trends in cons 
in different parts of the world.” Gov 
intervention had been sharpened by the gen 
eral scarcity of foodstuffs at the end of the 
second world war, but because of the im 
portance ot wheat, overing some 15 percent 
ot the total arable acreage throughout the 
world, this intervention had continued, in 
the interest of protecting farm incomes, find 
ing its reflection in the sphere ot selling 
and in noncommiercia 


prices exports on 
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terms, thus openly interfering with eco- 
nomic competition and international special- 
ization. Continued production in excess of 
effective demand was, therefore, the domi- 
nant feature of the current world situation, 
inasmuch as wheat consumption was static 
or declining in the highly developed areas, 
while the growth in consumption in the less 
developed countries was not of such nature 
as to counterbalance the trend, at least in 
the short run; the combined effects of the 
two trends were, however, expected to result 
in some increase in total world wheat con 
sumption in the long run. 

The Council, in its review, ranged widely 
over the fields of production, stocks, prices, 
trade, and surplus disposal programs, but it 
did not overlook the fact that wheat prob 
lems must be considered in the wider con 
text of coarse grains and agriculture gener- 
ally. It noted that 


existing surpluses, 


reportedly sufficient to meet the require 


ments of world trade at present levels for 
almost two years,” were not only excessive 
but burdensome to the countries carrying 
them. They also, in general, hung over the 
whole of the world wheat market and repre 
sented at least a potential source of instabil 


While surplus 


disposal measures appx ared to be an intelli 


ity in markets and prices 


gent use ol these excess stocks and went 
some way toward mecting the great poten 
tial demand for wheat in the less developed 
countrics, suc h operations, neve rthele $s, con 
tinued to pose a serious problem for world 
trade. It was important, therefore, that they 
should be undertaken in such a way as to 
cause the minimum interference to the com 
mercial exports ol their countries. 

The Council pinpointed the major issue in 
the current situation as that concerning the 
adjustments required to promote a better 
balance between supply and effective de 
mand; there was a concomitant need for 
these adjustments to be shared by both ex 
the 


porting and importing countries. At 
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same time, the important differences in the 
circumstances and needs of developed and 
developing countries had to be recognized, 
and policies which in their collective effects 
would achieve a greater degree of harmony 
would not necessarily be identical for coun- 
tries at different stage of development. In 
any case, it was the Council’s opinion that 
the situation giving rise to the accumulation 
of heavy surpluses had to be accepted as a 


“ os 
deep-seated and persistent problem. 


At its thirticth session, held in London on 
June 28-29, 1960, the International Wheat 
Council passed a resolution unanimously re 
cording its appreciation of the services ren 
dered by Sir Edwin McCarthy as chairman 
of the Council and of the Executive Com 
mittee during the crop year 1959/60 and as 
vice-chairman over several years previously, 
and also in connection with the preparation 
and inauguration of the 1959 International 
Wheat Agreement.” Dr. Kurt Hafner (Ger- 
many) was unanimously elected chairman 
of the Council and its Executive Committee 
for the crop year 1960/61, and Mr. A. A. 
Garthoff (United States) was elected vice- 
chairman. 

After approving the budget for the crop 
year 1960/61, the Council elected the follow- 
ing to constitute the Executive Committee 
for that year: 1) as importing countries— 
Benelux, Brazil, Germany, India, Japan, 
Norway, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom; and 2) as exporting coun- 
and the 


Argentina, Canada, Italy, 


United States. 


trices 


Representatives of 28 countries attended 
the thirtieth session, along with observers 
from the Food and Agriculture Organiza 
tion and the European Economic Commu 
nity. It was agreed that the next meeting of 


the Council should be held in November 
1960 for the purpose ol considering the sec 
ond review of the world wheat situation and 
the review of performance in the crop year 


1959/60 under the 1959 Agreement. 
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Solustri, Alfredo. “La crisi carbonifera della Ceca ¢ i programmi di riadattamento per i lavoratori.” 
Rivista di Politica Economica, May 1960 (50th Year, 3d Series, No. 5), p. 992-1012 

Sperduti, Giuseppe. “L’organizzazione ¢ le funzioni di governo della Comunita europea del carbone 
e dell acciaio (1V) La Comunita Internazionale, January 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 3-20. 


European Economic Community (common market) 

Approvato il Piano Hallstein per la CEE.” Relazioni Internazionali, April 16, 1960 (24th Year, 
No. 16), p. 529-530 

Budgetary Control in the European Economic Community Occasional Paper No. 6, March 28, 
1960, p. 3-42. A Political and Economic Planning publication 

Deniau, Jean Francois. The Common Market. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 196 p. 
Feroldi, Franco. “Caratteristiche dell'economia italiana ¢ regole di concorrenza nel quadro della 
CEE Rivista Internazionale di Scienze Sociali, January-February 1960 (Vol. 31, No. 1), p. 
29-39 
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de Fonzo, Francesco. “Protezionismo ¢ Mercato comune curopeo 
May 1960 (50th Year, 3d Series, No. 5), p. 963-991 

“La Grecia e la Comunita economica europea Relazion: Internazi 
No. 21), p. 674 

Kitzinger, U. W. “La politica de las potencias del Mercado 
uary—February 1960 (No. 47), p. 57-84 

Mookerjee, Subimal India and the Common Market 

(Vol S. No +), p 382-392 

Ottinger, Robert European Integration in Agricu 

1960 (Vol. 10, No. 1), p. 5—7 

Prospettive di Cooperazione tra Gran Bretagna ¢ 

(24th Year, No. 22), 701-70 

Sabella, Domenico. L’'Eur 

1959 181 

Tagliamonte, Francesco. Qwe 


Transazioni commerciali pid intense 


F 
April 2, 1960 (24th Year, No. 14), 5 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION 
Bretscher, Willy Switzerland and | 
1960 (Vol. 10, No. 1), p. 1-3 

La Conferenza Ministeriale dell EFTA 
No. 12), p. 371 

Intensificati scambi austri: con | EFTA 
No. 23), p. 742 

Librando, Gaetano L’ Associazione ¢ 
March 1960 (50th Year, 3d Series, N 


NorTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATI 

han, Alastair. NATO in 

Praeger, published for The 

ld NATO 

No. 8), p 
Hoag, Malcolm W Wt 
No. 3), p. 369-390 
L'integrazione logistica 
Year, No. 15), p. 491 
The NATO Science Committee External Af 
NATO's Frayed End The Economist, May 
Nel decimo anniversario della NATO (1949-1 
del Consiglio, 1959. 46p 
Osborn, Mrs. Chase Peace and Freedom by Atlanti 
(Vol. 15, No. 5), p. 811 
Osgood, Robert F NATO: Problems of Security and Collabor 
Science Review, March 1960 (Vol. 54, No. 1), p. 106-129 
Rodriguez, Eduardo Blanco La O.T.A.N. y Gibraltar Politica 
November—December, 1959 (Nos. 45-46), p. 151-160 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 

Prime discussioni sulla revisione dell OECE Relazioni Internaz 
No. 23), p. 742 

Robertson, Enid North Atlantic Trade Organization? Freed 
No. 4), p. 21 
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relazione dell Ente nucleare europeo Relazion: Internaz: 
Year, No. 14), p. 455 


onali, April 2, 1960 (24t! 
Sviluppi del’ Accordo monetario europeo Relazioni Internazional:, May 1960 (24th Year 
No. 21), p. 674 


WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 


Spirito curopeistico all Assemblea dell UEO Relazioni Internazionali, June 11, 1960 (24th Year 
N 24), 5 1-772 


V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CotomsBo PLAN ror Cooperative Economic Deve_opMENT IN SOUTH 
SouTHEAST ASIA 


Swaminathan, V. S 


1960 (Vol. 4, } 


nical Aid for South 
‘oo. 1) 


British Teche 


and South-East Asia Britis! 
1G ) 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRAD! 
Geneva, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL CoMMITTEE FOR European MIGRATION 
Migration Problen the Under-developed Countries Worid Just 
spr 441~358 


INTERNATIONAL Tin Councn 
asd 


internazionale per lo stagno Relazioni Internazion 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING CoMMISSION 


Whaling Co 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


Summer 1960 
I. Articles 
Recent Trends in British Foreign Policy P. A. Reynolds 
Democracy in West Africa L. Gray Cowan 
Foreign Policy Trends in the American Presidential Election Gerald Craig 
Canada and Continental Defence: An American View Melvin Conant 


Notes and Comments 

The Summit Meeting Edgar McInnis 
The West and the Emerging Nations John Meisel 
Canadian External Trade Problems Harry S. Johnson 
Book Reviews 

Pertinent books on international affairs reviewed by those who know their 


field. 


$3.00 a year. $7.50 for three years. Student and teacher rates, $2.50 a year 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
230 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario 














A good way to keep informed about European and World Affairs is to read regularly 


EVUROPA-ARCHIV 
The Journal of the German Council on Foreign Relations 
Edited by Wilhelm Cornides 

Articles in recent issues: 


Jacgugs VERNANT Hauptfaktoren der internationalen Politik in der niicheten 
Dekade 


Curt GasTEYGER Die Sowjetunion und Deutschland vor der Cipfelkonferenz von 
1960 


Giiwrer Scniirze Die V. Republik im Spiegel franzisischer Literatur 


Noaman P. Macponwatp Gemeinsamer Markt und Freihandelszone als neue Formen det 
wirtschaftlichen Zusammenarbeit in Lateinamerika 


Heamanns Meven-Livvenseanc Der internationale Schutz der Menschenrechte in Amerika 


Hans-GCrorc Glaser Die “sozialistische Umgestaltung”’ der Volksrepublik China 


The Evrora-Ancnrv, now in its 15th year of publication, contains articles and docu- 
ments on international relations and a current chronology of world events as well as 
review articles of recent publications. 


Annual subscription (24 issues) DM 45,—plus postage. Specimen copies on request. 
DEUTSCHE GESELLSCHAFT FOR AUSWARTIGE POLITIK 


Vertriebsstelle, Frankfurt am Main, Gr. Eschenheimer Str. 16/18, Germany 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 


CONTENTS OF VOL. xxvi (1960), No. 1 


A. Bentnanp & M. Lonc The University Teaching of Administrative Sciences in 
France.* 


O. HaussLerrer Sociological Aspects in American and British Administra- 
tive Science. 


Tactto Excess of Authority in Brazilian Law." 


IsERZON Public Administration, Administrative Law, Economic 
Law 


ROEHRSSEN Italian Legislation on Low-Cost Housing.” 
A. L. Apt Problems of Government in Emergent African States. 


H. J. Van Moox Note on Training Abroad in Public Administration for 
Students from Under-Developed Countries. 


(*Article written in either French or Spanish, with an extensive summary in English. ) 
Book Section (95 Reviews); News Section; Chronicle of the Institute 
Annual Subscription: $8.00 Single copy: $2.50 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 


25, rue de la Charité, Brussels 4, Belgium 








THE REVIEW OF POLITICS 


A Quarterly published by 
Tue Unrverstry or Notre DAME 
The July 1960 issue will include the following articles: 
Joseph W. Evans: Jacques Maritain and the Problem of 
Pluralism in Political Life 
Donald Wolf, S.J.: Emmanuel Mounier: A Catholic of the 
Left 
Nathan Rothenstreich: The Regime Contra Reality: Bolshe- 
vism and Raison d Etat 
S. Sidney Ulmer: The Role of Pierce Butler in the Constitu- 
tional Convention 
Albert A. Mavrinac: The Liberal Dilemma and the Chris- 
tian Debt to Liberalism 
Frederick B. Pike and Donald W. Bray: A Vista of 
Catastrophe: the Future of United States—Chilean 
Relations 
Annual subscription $5.00 Single issues $1.50 
Address: THE EDITORS, The Review of Politics 
P. O. Box 4, Notre Dame, Indiana 

















PAKISTAN HORIZON 


Published quarterly by the Pakistan Institute of 
International Affairs, Karachi—1, Pakistan 


Contents of the First Quarter, 1960 issue: 
The Foreign Policy of Pakistan MaANzuUR Qapin 
Developments in the Lebanon Nico.an A. ZiapeEH 
Egyptian Nationalism vis-d-vis Islam ZaFAR IsHAQ ANSARI 
Afghanistan and Pakistan Hareez R. Knan 


Schemes for Western European Integration— Likely Effects 
on the Under-Developed Regions Min Mustara Att Kuan 


Book Reviews: Documents: Chronology. 


Annual Subscription 








The To be well informed, you need the facts. 


In THE WORLD TODAY experts bring 


WORLD to the general reader up-to-date and re- 


liable information on current world prob- 
TODAY lems. Factual and objective, THE WORLD 

TODAY also focuses on internal political 
Issued by The d _ diti in individual 
Roy ol Institute an economic conditions in individu 
of International countries, in order to provide a background 
Affairs, London to events of international significance. 
Recent issues include articles on The Statutory Background of 
Apartheid, Crisis in South Africa, Present-day Peru, The New East 


African Republic of Somalia, The United Arab Republic and the 
Iraqi Challenge, and Economic Advance in Mongolia. 


Monthly. 2s. 6d. per copy. 30s. a year. (In U.S. and Canada $4.80) 


Orders may be sent to booksellers and news agents or to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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| 
The ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS AT BRUSSELS 


publishes every two months on about 120 pages: 


Chronique de Politique Etrangere 


This periodical gathers and analyzes the most important docu- 
ments and statements on international relations and inter- 
national organizations. Its objectivity and independence 
are well known. 








July-November 1958: Problémes de l'Afrique Noire. 


January 1959: Le droit de la mer a la Conférence de Genéve 
(24 février—27 mars 1958). 


May-July 1959: Le Moyen-Orient et la Ligue Arabe. 








September-November 1959: La Zone de Libre Echange. 
January 1960: Le désarmement. 
March 1960: 
Le neutralisme afro-asiatique. 
La politique américaine en 1959. 
Apercu de la politique de la République Fédérale d Alle- 
magne. 
Just published: 
La Belgique et l'aide économique aux pays sous-développés. 








Yearly subscription: 300 belg. fr. Price per number: 100 
belg. fr. 


Payable to: C.C.P. 289.33 of the Institut Royal des Relations 
Internationales, 88, avenue de la Couronne, Brus- 
sels 5, Belgium 
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WORLD POLITICS 


A Quarterly Journal of International Relations 
Under the Editorial Sponsorship of the 
CENTER OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Contents, Vol. XII, No. 4, July 1960 
The Marxist View of Russian Society and Revolution Kant A. Wrrrroce: 
Intra-Party Politics and Economic Policy in Communist China Hanoip C. Hovron 
Soviet Foreign Aid as a Problem for U. S. Policy Hans Heveeawn, Jn 
Why the Government Budget Is Too Small in a Democracy Awrnony Downs 
On the International Implications of Outer Space Kraus Kwons 
Research Note 
The Study of Contemporary Chinese Politics: Some Remarks on Retarded 
Development Howanp L. Boonman 
Review Articles 
Did Marx Stop in Southeast Asia? Gronce E 
The Nature of Industrial Societies Anwoup S. Fripoman 
Studies in Revolution: Theory and Practice Rossat F. Brawns 
Airpower in the Missile Gap Jamas E. Kio, Ja 
Population and World Politics Hanotp J. Baawert 


Subscriptions $6.00 a year (two years, $10.00), single copies $2.00 


Address: WORLD POLITICS 
Princeton Universtry Press, Box 231, Princeton, N. J. 


Licwre.at 














in the Spring issue of 
THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


The Economics of the Suez Canal under UAR Administration 


Ragaei El] Mallakh and Carl McGuire describe the functioning of 
the Canal since 1956 


Ethiopia: Power of Moderation 
Leo Silberman points out the special African role of an ancient 
monarchy 


Social Themes in Contemporary Turkish Literature. Part Il 


Kemal H. Karpat continues his study of modern Turkish writers 


Tunisian Nationalism: A Bibliographical Outline 


Paul E. A. Romeril gives an annotated history of writings on the 
movement for, and development of, a Tunisian nation 


Price of the issue—$1.50 Year's subscription—$6.00 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1761 N ST., N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 














It can surely not be considered a waste of time to devote one’s 
efforts to the extension of parliamentary government into inter- 
national affairs. If mankind can succeed in establishing the rule of 
law between one country and another it will have removed the 
one remaining obstacle between itself and that glorious future with 
which science has been threatening us for decades. The World 
Federalist exists solely to promote world peace through world law. 
In its coming issues you will be able to read articles by Josue de 
Castro, Peter Ustinov and Thor Heyerdahl explaining exactly why 
they agree with the objects of the World Association of World 
Federalists. And there is also Senatus Populusque Mundi, the con- 
troversial series by Robert Anson exploring the possibilities of inte- 
grating dictatorships into a world federal government. 


For a sample copy, write to 


The World Federalist 
Burgemeester Patijnlaan 49 


The Hague, Netherlands 


Subscription $1.50 per annum 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


(Published in English, French and Spanish editions) 


The International Labour Review, issued monthly by the Inter- 
national Labour Office since 1921, is a periodical devoted to ques- 
tions of labour and social policy. It contains general articles 
reflecting the evolution of social policy internationally and in 
the different countries, documentary articles, statistical tables of 
wages, hours of work, employment and the cost of living, and a 


bibliography. 


A specimen copy of the Review and a catalogue of International 
Labour Office publications will r: forwarded on application to 
the International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, or to the 
Washington Branch Office of the I.L.0., 917 15th Street, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


The International Labour Review may also be obtained from 
the publishers in the United Kingdom, Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Annual subscription: $6.00; 36s. Single copies: 60 cents; 3s 6d 














UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 


————=- 
SCIENTIFIC and CULTURAL | I | 
ORGANIZATION —— 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 
Formerly, International Social Science Bulletin 
A quarterly publication. Subscription $6.50. Single copies $2.00 


The International Social Science Journal is published in two separate editions—Englissh and 
French—each issue running to about 200 pages Its contributors are specialists of renown, 
from all countries, who are asked to prepare a series of articles on a subject in the social 
science field chosen for each issue 

Reflecting as it does the interaction of the various disciplines, the ISS] enables economists 
sociologists, anthropologists and political scientists to keep informed of the work now being 
done in many fields 


Currently available: Volume X11, Number 1, 1960 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFI 
Table of Contents: Introduction by Stein Rokkan—England and Wales, by A. H. Birch 
Finland, by Erik Allardt and Pertti Pesonen—France, by Georges Dupeur—lsracl, by Ema: 
uel Gutmann—New Zealand, by R. S. Milne—Norway and the United States, by Stein Rokkan 
and Angus Campbell 
Available s00n Volume XII, Number 2. ¥60 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 


Order from: UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Complete your collection of 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Limited number of Volume III (1949) through Volume VII (1953) 


with indices available at great savings 


$1.75 each volume $6.50 for all five volumes 





PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 
The Quarterly Journal of the Hansard Society 
for Parliamentary Government 
The current issue includes articles on: 


Tae Barrisn Constrrvution ww 1959 
Peter Bromhead 


Tae Speaker OF THE House or RepresENTATIVES 
Dell G. Hitchner 


Tae Lecu.iative Actriviry or THe Ecyrrian NATIONAL 
AsseMBLY oF 1957-58 


]. Harris Proctor 


ResHapinc or Democracy IN PAKISTAN 
G. W. Choudhury 


W. H. Serre (1825-1891) Tae Revocrant Statesman 
Viscount Chilston 


PARLIAMENT AND MORALS 
The Right Rev., The Lord Bishop of Exeter 


PaRuiaAMeNTARY Deve.orpments, Decemprr 1959—Marcu 
1960 


Annual Subscription 30s. $4.50 Single copies 7s. 6d. $1.25 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
79/80 Petty France, London, $.W.1 





WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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